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MISS ALISON MARGARET BRADFORD 


Miss Bradford, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Bradford, of Merrow Farm, Dunsfold, Surrey, is engaged 
to be married to the Hon. Martin Browne, younger son of Lord Oranmore and Browne and of the Hon. 
Mrs. Hew Dalrymple 
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AUTUMN CLEANING PLANS 


R. BROOK has signalised his appoint- 

ment to the Ministry of Housing and 

Local Government with preparations 
for two. limited mopping-up campaigns into 
Subtopia. If they provide, in themselves, little 
promise of that fundamental kind of neltoyage 
known in the home as spring cleaning, they 
propose new brooms for more vigorous sweeping- 
up of some superficial rubbish comparable to 
the seasonal chore now confronting gardeners. 

The more elaborate undertaking is directed 
towards the controlling of outdoor advertise- 
ments: an obvious but complicated necessity if 
only because of their number, differences of pur- 
pose and variety of background on which they 
are exposed and criticised. As a preliminary to 
clearing the ground, local authorities and adver- 
tising agencies have been sent, for their observa- 
tions, draft proposals for a revised code of regu- 
lations. To define in legally enforcible terms the 
occasions and situations in which advertise- 
ments of any or certain kinds should or should 
not be permitted is a task to evoke the subtler 
exercises of the draftsman’s art; and it can be 
said, after perusal of this particular work, that 
he has succeeded admirably. The gist of the 
main proposals, however, allowing for excepting 
schedules and qualifying sub-sections laced with 
the usual double negatives, is to give local 
authorities more specific powers, especially in 
“areas of special control,’ to regulate, prevent 
or remove ‘‘clutter’’ from business premises. 
Height of hoardings, size of lettering and arti- 
ficial illumination are dealt with, but not the 
design of advertisements. The guiding prin- 
ciples to be applied are the appearance and 
character of the site as it would be without 
advertisements, and the safety of the users of 
thoroughfares. 

As regards the “amenity” of the country- 
side, the efficiency of the regulations will 
naturally depend on the extent of the ‘‘areas of 
special control.’”’ Too often hitherto the imme- 
diate surroundings of towns seem to have been 
given up as having no amenities worth con- 
sidering, whereas, in fact, it is there that the 
effect of advertising is most depressing and 
confusing. Some clarification of these debatable 
margins is likely to emerge from the other item 
in the Minister’s cleaning- up programme. This 
gives technical sugg eations for the clearer 
demarcation of Green Belts, more particularly 
at their inner boundaries, and round those 

“pockets” where development may be per- 
mitted eventually. Since these “pockets of 
white land” are bound to be especially attractive 
to developers, authorities are urged to make 
it perfectly clear that they are not available 
at present. As regards disfigurement by 
advertisement, there is an obvious case for a 
tie up of Green Belts and ‘‘areas of special 
control,” 
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The connection of advertisements, “‘func- 
tional directions” and road safety in the pro- 
posed code seems to offer possibilities for the 
overhaul of directional road signs. The whole 
system, so far as any is to be discerned among 
the overlapping, inconsistent, often redundant, 
but as frequently defective, methods of direc- 
tion that co-exist, has become a scandal and is 
directly detrimental to road safety. The need is 
for a set of unified and simple principles, stan- 
dardising particularly the inclusion or exclusion 
of destinations on a sign, and its size, shape, 
colour and location. Such principles are no 
further to seek than the other side of the 
Channel, and could be expressed on a half sheet 
of departmental foolscap. As regards illumina- 


tion, unfortunately none of these proposals 


accept the design of lamp-posts or the colour of 
the glare they diffuse as having any bearing on 
amenity. It has been left to the St. John’s Wood 
Preservation Society (to which all honour is due) 
to wring from the St. Marylebone Council’s 
Works Committee a concession whereby resi- 
dents will be allowed to express their preference 
as between the generally loathed yellow sodium 
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AUTUMN SPIDER 
ISDAINING walls of fivelit rooms, 
Outside my window hangs his net, 
That never from a thousand looms 
The deftest fingers might beget. 
Beads that the mists of morning bear 
Sparkle like diamonds on his thread ;+ 
Fit 1s the finery showing there 
To festoon vound a fairy’s head. 
The last lorn leaves that lonely cling 
The spinner’s lair support and hold, 
And there it sways, this glittering thing, 
Shining in early morning’s cold, 
Until those leaves like wrinkled hands 
Losing their clutch are cast away, 
And drifting go the fragile strands 
The spidey wove to win his prey. 
HyLpa TERENCE MartTIN. 
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and fluorescent, or “‘corrected’’ mercury vapour 
lighting. It is a commentary on the age that 
among the primary considerations of street 
lighting must be the elimination of shadows in 
which doubtful characters may lurk. Spring 
cleaning needs to go farther, and deeper, than 
is sometimes realised. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT’S STABILITY 
NOTEWORTHY observation was made 
last week by Mr. S. F. Bartlett in his presi- 

dential address to the Conference of the Rating 

and Valuation Association. Of local govern- 
ment he is reported to have said: ““To many it 


“was surprising that the present structure had 


survived, and some might wonder if its survival 
might not be a danger to local government.” 
The origin of such feelings can usually be traced 
to 1945, when the electorate gave the Labour 
Party a mandate for great social changes. 
Ideally, the Government, before putting this 
new social legislation into effect, ought first to 
have prepared local authorities’ for such new 
duties as fell within the traditional sphere of 
local government. But that would have meant 
delay, and the Labour Government interpreted 
their mandate as meaning, “action this day.”’ 
The mood of their supporters -justified that 
view. Speedy results were therefore sought by 
bringing the organising power of the State into 
operation without regard to administrative 
frontiers. Surprisingly, as Mr. Bartlett said, the 
structure of local government has survived that 
considerable interference. That, surely, proves 
its fundamental soundness. What was shaken 
was the case of those who have wanted a revo- 
lution in local government, with such highly 
controversial innovations as a second (local) 
income-tax, and a general bulldozing of the 
familiar pattern of local administration. 
present Government have shown greater 
wisdom; the Conference produced testimony of 
that in statements that local finance had bene- 
fited from those recent rating changes for which 
the Government were so freely abused by 
political opponents. With the wider-.reforms 
soon to be enacted, local government’s chief 
danger will continue to reside in the ceaseless 
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efforts of party zealots to use it for political 
ends, in complete disregard of its true nature. 


INADEQUATE FINES 


T Nottingham last week an egg collector 
who had pleaded guilty to offering for sale 
a quantity of birds’ eggs contrary to the Pro- 


tection of Birds Act, 1954, was fined a total of - 4 


£10, with £20 costs. Yet the eggs found in his 
possession, including those of several rare species, 
are said to have rendered him liable to twelve 
months’ imprisonment or fines totalling £8,694. 
Earlier in the year a gamekeeper was fined £3 
for having two recently killed peregrines 
in his possession, an offence for which a special 
penalty of up to £25 for each bird may be 
imposed. We offer no comment on these indi- 
vidual cases, our knowledge of which is based on 
newspaper reports, but after an examination of 
others which have been before the courts in 
recent years we are prompted to ask whether or 
not the Act is working as it was intended to 
work. There have been too many cases concern- 
ing specially protected birds or their eggs in 
which the fines imposed were less than those (£5 
for each bird or egg) that can be levied in 
respect of species not protected by special 
penalty. To many people these fines will appear 
rather trivial, and they may feel that the law is 
not always being enforced with the rigour one 
has a right to expect. On page 669 we publish a 
letter describing the finding of three buzzards on 
a keeper’s gibbet near the Welsh border. This 
incident and others of a similar nature that 
have come to our notice show that in some 
places the law is not only being ignored; it is 
being flouted. 


RURAL HISTORY 


HE Nuffield Foundation has undertaken 

several projects, such as overseas scholar- 
ships, of value to the present generation of 
farmers in their search for improved techniques. 
Now the Foundation is sponsoring an agrarian 
history of England which will cover in eight 
volumes the life and ways of our forbears. 
Appropriately the University of Leicester, 
which has developed a special interest in local 
history by delving into county archives and 
parish records, will be responsible for this major 
work with a committee under the distinguished 
chairmanship of Professor R. H. Tawney. The 
first volume to be put in hand deals with the 
16th century. The history is to deal not only 
with arable and pastoral husbandry but also 
with the marketing of produce, the distribution 
of land ownership, rural housing and the struc- 
ture of rural society. One of the standard books 
which many will remember reading in their 
student days is Lord Ernle’s English Farming 
Past and Present. This is an agricultural history 
rather than an agrarian history. If Leicester 
University can give us a fuller story of the past 
written with the human touch and under- 
standing that Lord Ernle gave to his shorter 
work we shall have a most valuable addition to 
the literature of the countryside. 


CAMBRIDGE’S NEW TRACK 


LL who are interested [in Cambridge 
athletics will have been glad to see that 

the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
has allowed a new University running track to 
be made on a site on the Milton Road. The pro- 
posal was rejected some time ago by the Cam- 
bridge City Council, but the Minister has now 
allowed an appeal. It will be sad to see the 
name of Fenner’s no longer applied to a running 
track, but Fenner’s had several disadvantages. 
For one thing when it is used for cricket in the 
summer it allows of little practice by athletes. 
Again, three circuits of it go to the mile, whereas 
it is now practically universal to have four cir- 
cuits to the mile, and to practice on a ground 
of heterodox size must be to a runner’s dis- 
advantage. Cambridge has suffered a long and 
rather disheartening series of defeats in the 
Sports. Not indeed that its teams have been of 
poor quality, for their performances have been 
of a high standard as compared with those of 
many of their predecessors; but Oxford have 
been peculiarly rich in fine athletes. There have 
lately been some signs of a turning of the tide, 
and it may be that this new track will hasten it. 
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NOTES 
By IAN NIALL 


T one time a neighbour of mine used to cause 
me some anxiety by not having weeds 
cut. When the puffs of dandelions and 

thistles used to come sailing over I might have 
been heard groaning. On occasions I stirred 
myself so far as to slash at the offending plants 
on the other side of the hedge, but in the end I 
shut my mind to the whole thing. The crops 
of weeds that ensued turned out to be in the 
same proportions—so much groundsel, so many 
dandelions, so much mare’s tail. I stopped 
| thinking hard thoughts about my neighbour. It 
couldn’t be helped. If I didn’t get the weeds 
from that garden I might get them from another, 
or from the acres of farm land up the road and 
the field at the top of my own garden. I think I 
get my fair share now, and at times, I must con- 


| fess, | am responsible for not a few dandelion 


puffs and fluffs of groundsel from my patch. 


* * 
* 


HIS came to mind when I had a letter from 
a friend the other day, for he, in turn, 
recalled something of interest concerning the 
spreading of weeds when he read the thistledown 
rhyme in Country Lire of August 29. ‘Action 
was broughtagainst my father,’ heremarked, “by 
a neighbouring admiral farmer who maintained 
that thistledown from a larch plantation 
was blowing over a high hedge of hazel on 
to his land and sewing that land with 
thistles. The hazel hedge had been let go up to 
some 15 feet, because the admiral liked the 
nuts and that hedge, which was ours, made a 
“nice windbreak for the admiral’s corn. My 
father asked the admiral to accompany him in 
collecting thistledown which came over the 
hedge. This was sealed in a bag and the label 
signed by both. My father always maintained 
that thistledown drops off the thistle and rolls 
along the ground until the seed drops off and that 
it only then blows up into the air. The action 
duly came up in court, where father explained 
his contention and, on inspection of the con- 
tents of the bag only one thistledown had 
a seed attached to it and that seed was pro- 
nounced to be withered and infertile seed which 
was therefore light enough to be airborne. 
Action dismissed with costs against plaintiff.” 
I am sure that many times, before and 
since the case mentioned, people have quarrelled 
about the same thing. If ever anyone takes me 
to court I shall insist that counsel does some 
research. Case law settles an awful lot! I am 
prepared to admit that my neighbour’s dande- 
lions do me no harm so long as he admits the 
same thing about mine. 


* * 
* 


WONDER if anyone can confirm something 
A I heard the other day about hares and 
herons. We were talking; a friend and I, 
about occasions when we had caught rabbits 
with our hands while shooting or out with a dog, 
and my friend remarked that he had heard that 
a hare will freeze where it lies if one shouts as 
loudly as possible before pouncing upon it. 
Hares will certainly freeze. I have walked up to 
them and caught them on several occasions, but 
I never thought of shouting at them; nor did I 
believe that my success was due to the hare’s 
supposed blind spot situated exactly between 
the eyes. I don’t think a hare has a blind spot. 
If it sometimes runs towards a man, that is 
because it has been startled shortly before and 
is looking for danger from behind rather than 
from in front. 
My friend said he had also heard that 
a heron can be taken in the same way. If 
the person who spies it close at hand shouts 
‘loudly enough the heron will stand motionless, 
relying upon its natural camouflage, and it can 
be seized. This may be true, but I shouldn’t 
like to seize a heron. Once, when I was new to 
shooting, I shot one that rose from a stream 
_ with a fish in its mouth. The fish, which fell 
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frantic stab at my face with its beak. When I 
got home I was lectured about shooting the 
heron in the first place. It was one of the old 


man’s lucky birds that must never be shot. 


* * 
* 


NCE upon a Christmas time, when the 

poulterer was busy and a bit independent, 
we had to take delivery of a goose that had to be 
unfeathered. It seemed a small hardship, because 
some people were pleading for a cockerel. It 
was war-time. I promised to have the goose 
plucked in time for Christmas Day, but with 
one thing and another I quite forgot until the 
last minute, when, feeling a little light-hearted 
after looking upon the wine, I decided to do 
the job myself. I had never plucked a goose 
before. I have never plucked one since 
and don’t propose to do so. Geese have a 
certain amount of grease in their skins, and, 
to judge by this experience of mine more down 
than a thousand quilts. I plucked the goose 
and emerged from the larder a few minutes 
before the dawn of Christmas Day plastered 
from top to toe with grease and feathers. The 
down stuck to my hair and my face. As I spoke 
it fluttered and fluffed but remained fast, even 
to my eyebrows. I have reason to know that 
geese are greasy or, to be explicit, that this 
goose, the one goose in my experience, was 
greasy. 

However, I won’t quarrel with the author 
of a letter who says: “I think every farmer will 
agree that there is absolutely no need for 
goose to be a greasy dish, if it is roasted—or 
perhaps it should now be described as baked. 
Once the bird could hang before the fire in the 
good old-fashioned style so that the grease could 
drip out; now the grease must be baled out of 
the pan. Anyway, all the grease must be 
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near me, proved to be quite small, but the 
heron was neither small nor completely put out 
of action, and as I stooped towards it it made a 


eliminated as fast as it is made, and lo! your 
goose is no greasier than a turkey and much 
more succulent. 

I am tempted to get someone to try this. 
Only a hen turkey is anything like as succulent 
as a goose, but for some years our Christmas 
bird has been a turkey simply because a goose 
is richer—greasier—than we should like it 
to be. 

* * 

T home we have a small collection of cacti 
consisting of perhaps a dozen sorts, but at 

the cottage almost one large greenhouse is filled 
with them. They lean towards one another, 
stretching out lovingly to anyone passing, and 
more than 20 small pots are the nursery for 
another complete generation of desert vegeta- 
tion. One feels one might encounter gophers 
and men in sombreros between the door and the 
cistern at the end. The temptation is to go on 
sub-dividing these things and potting up more 
and more of them. I can hardly resist it myself. 

Some people find this urge very strong 
when they visit public gardens, and just cannot 
come away without taking a cutting of this or 
that rare plant. If some sort of phobia might 
have been in the making as far as I was con- 
cerned, I cured myself the other day. I was 
helping myself to a small piece of one of the 
hairy sorts of cacti, intending to take it home 
and add it to the collection there, when I got a 
finger full of tiny thorns which, I am told, will 
even penetrate a leather glove, so sharp and 
fine are they. Like Lamb’s peasant discovering 
roast pork, I immediately put my finger in my 
mouth to suck out the thorns and transferred 
the barbs from my finger to my lips and the 
underside of my tongue. I have only one thing 
to say on the subject now and that is: “ Don’t 
talk to me about cacti!”” Red-hot fishing hooks 
could hardly be a worse thing to fix to one’s 
tongue. 
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ESTERDAY as to-day the house-fur- 
i nisher made an impressive contribution 
to the English art of gracious living. 
Joiner, cabinet-maker, chair-maker, pewterer, 
coppersmith and the other essential old-time 
craftsmen are familiar figures to those who 
delight in turning back the pages of social 
history. But it quickly becomes apparent that 
even by Elizabethan days the liaison between 
these specialists and the buying public, the 
universal expert, the exponent of elegance and 
arbiter of good taste was the comparatively 
obscure house-furnisher. Cotgrave even used 
the modern name as early as 1611. 

House-furnishing on a grand scale was 
almost unknown in England until Elizabethan 
days. But with newly acquired wealth came an 
immense delight in its magnificent display. 
The house-furnisher’s establishment and rise 
to considerable eminence was tacit recognition 
that not only splendour and elegance but grace 
and comfort had become matters of importance 
in an ever-widening range of homes. 

William Harrison in 1587 recorded his 
personal impressions of this great social change, 
occurring not only in the houses “of the nobility 
and gentry, but also of the lowest sort in most 
places of our south country... In the houses 
of knights, gentlemen, merchant men and other 
wealthy citizens one now beholds tapestry, 
Turkey work, pewter, brass, fine linen, costly 
cupboards of silver plate. Farmers also have 
learned to garnish their cupboards with plate, 
their joined beds with tapestry hangings, and 
their tables with fine carpets and napery.” 

The obvious result of such awakened 
interest was the establishment of the house- 
furnisher, displaying under a single roof an 
extensive range of goods acquired from joiner, 
pewterer, embroiderer and so on. His ware- 
house was a timber building of plain gable style, 
““a preate cellar beneath, a high loft above.’’ The 
loft comprised two floors above ground level 
with attic rooms in the gables. Half the street 
frontage was occupied by two or three small 
display windows. The other half was fitted with 
wide folding doors with a portable counter in 
front of them, standing on large paving stones 


2.—EARLY GEORGIAN STONE-BUILT VAULTED WARE CHAMBER OR FURNISHING SHOP, 
DESIGNER TO COMPLY WITH FIRE REGULATIONS 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


some feet wide; at this period the 
roadway itself would probably be 
paved with large smooth-surfaced 
cobbles known as thunderbolt stones. 

The counter was afforded some 
protection from the weather by a 
wooden awning extending from the 
facade: later this was of lath and 
plaster. Here the shopman stood 
calling his wares, and, in daylight, 
showing them to his customers. But 
in the long working day of that 
period much business had to be 
transacted after dark; the counter 
was carried indoors and the show 
was poorly lit by several foul-smell- 
ing, multi-flame, whale-oil cruses. 

London-made furniture of good 
quality was joined and so highly 
valued that inventories of middle- 
class homes throughout the country 
distinguished between the London- 
made furniture and the much more 
frequent boarded furniture made by 
local carpenters. In less affluent 
homes people had long been satisfied 
to sleep on “‘straw pallets on rough 
mats, covered only with a sheet and 
a coverlet of hopharlot, with a good 
round log under their heads for 
pillows.’’ Now they were developing 
a taste for the inexpensive “‘boarded 
furniture.” 

Jobn Stow in his Survey of 
London (1598) noted that such furni- 
ture was sold by dealers in second- 
hand goods known as upholders, who 
were also undertakers. Upholders 
were frequently makers of furniture, 
but those who specialised in the sale 
of furnishing textiles and stuffed 
furniture were upholsterers. Samuel Pepys in 
1668 fluently described a visit he and his wife 
made to an upholsterer in Long-lane when about 
to acquire new hangings for their four-poster 
bed. 

House-furnishers became highly important 
and prosperous tradesmen during the time of 
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1.—ENTRANCE TO THE OLD EAST INDIA HOUSE 
IN LEADENHALL-STREET, 
GROUND-FLOOR WARE CHAMBER OCCUPIED 
BY JOHN OVERLEY, CABINET-MAKER AND 
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JOINER, ABOUT 1710 


Charles II, when the joiner gave way to the 
more highly skilled cabinet-maker and printed 
linens came into vogue. Luxury and splendour 
became more widespread and a great change 
took place in interior decoration. All who could 
afford to do so refurnished throughout in the 
new styles. 


The premises of leading 
tradesmen necessarily became 
more extensive, and late in the 
century the term furniture gallery 
appeared, The frontages of such 
premises were enriched with 
masses of elaborately carved oak, 
foliated ornament being usual. ~ 
The living premises on the first — 
floor were approached by a private 
entrance from the street; the shop 
door was placed between a pair of 
capacious three-sided display win- 
dows, three times as high as 
formerly. ; 

Serious fires were a consider- 
able hazard on premises engaged ~ 
in branches of the furnishing 
trade and from about 1710 it — 
became law that all traders storing _ 
inflammable materials should be 
housed in buildings with brick or 
stone walls. Stone-built house- 
furnishing premises of the early 
Georgian period usually consisted 
of a tall vaulted warehouse, with 
rooms opening to right and left 
and with cellars below. The front 
opened to the street with folding 
doors extending to the full height 
of the shop and secured within by 
heavy iron bars and massive pad- 
locks. There was also an expansive 
small-paned display window 
known as “the view.’’ These 
showrooms, then known as “‘ware 
chambers,’’ were extensive and 
divided into departments, as in 
present-day stores, with specialist 
salesmen in attendance at each. 

By the mid-18th century the 
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|3.-GROUP OF SHOPS IN HOSIER-LANE, SMITHFIELD, SHOWING THE CORNER PREMISES OCCUPIED BY THE 
| WOOD-CARVER WILLIAM PLUCKRIDGE FOR HALF A CENTURY UNTIL THE PROPERTY WAS DEMOLISHED IN 1809. 
| (Right) 4—AN ADVERTISEMENT SHOWING, ON THE LEFT, THE CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY SHOP OF THOMAS HENSMAN 
IN NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. From A New Triennial Directory of Birmingham, 1812 
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activities of the house-furnisher were = = 2 
immeasurably expanded: in addition : : 
to a flair for buying and selling he 
was required to possess a working 
knowledge of interior decoration. 
Schools of industrial art were estab- 
lished in London and Birmingham, 
and experienced masters were ob- 
tained from France, Italy and 
Germany. More than 50 of these 
Continental instructors were fully 
occupied in Birmingham by 1762. 
Retail furnishers were first among 
those eager for tuition in design and 
colour arrangement. 

Minor artists might find employ- 

ment as designers among a few of the 

larger firms, such as Edward 
Edwards, A.R.A., who “drew patterns 
for furniture’ for William Hallett 
(1707-1781). Smaller firms might 
allocate such designing to the free- 
lance artists experienced in this 
work; in other cases it was carried 
out by the master or the head carver 
who, as a branch of his craft, could 
produce working drawings. The 
result was that visitors to England 
between 1760 and the 1780s ex- 
pressed admiration for the lovely 
homes of Londoners. A German 
visitor to the home of Warren 
Hastings wrote how impressed she 
was by the way ‘“‘the reflection of the 
pink-and-white shimmering curtains 
with sea-green edging and fringes, 
and the rich verdure of the trees 
outside gave the reception room an 
extremely pleasant light.” 

The furniture retailers of the 
1780s revolutionised shop window 
display by remodelling their front- 
ages. Small panes set in a network 
of slender glazing bars were replaced 
by frames of white-painted wood- 
work fitted with newly invented cast 
plate glass, each pane measuring 
eight feet by five feet and, for the 
first time, crystal clear. Illumination 
at night was provided by Argand 
lamps, then outmoding the open- 
flame oil lamps of past centuries. 

Within a year or so the evening 
brilliance of Oxford-street was such 
that it became a favourite resort for 

‘window gazing, which became a 
fashionable after-dinner amusement; 


. eee ee 
ee Hen ended 2 15 FASHIONABLE NEW FRONTAGE ON THE PREMISES  Srrich bang down in folds behind the 


which hang down in folds behind the 
displaying furniture constructed of OF A FIRM OF HOUSE-FURNISHERS IN FLEET-STREET, 


fine high windows.”’ 


' colourful woods from the Indies, LONDON, ABOUT A CENTURY AGO Master cabinet-makers became 


intricate inlay work, gorgeous lac- 
quers from the Orient and radiant 
textiles, in company with the silver- 
smiths’ and jewellers’ sumptuous 
displays of gold, silver and precious 
stones, china dealers offering 
enamelled porcelains and scintillat- 
ing cut glass, and the silk, lace and fan 
shops, became a source of increasing 
wonder to rich and poor alike. 

When in the spring of 1786 
Sophie von la Roche visited London 
she described the scene as she and 
her friends “‘strolled up and down 
lovely Oxford-street, for some goods 
look more attractive by artificial 
light. Just imagine a street taking 
half an hour to cover from end to 
end, with double rows of brightly 
shining lamps, in the inside of which 
stand an equally long row of beauti- 
ful coaches, and on either side of 
these there is room for two coaches. 
to pass one another: and the pave- 
ment, inlaid with flag stones, can 
stand six people deep and allow one 
to gaze at the splendidly lit shop. 
fronts in comfort.” 

She was already acquainted 
with other Continental capitals, yet 
reported to her home in Germany 
that the shops of Oxford-street were 
more handsomely impressive than 
any Others in Europe. No doubt she 
had paused admiringly before the 
windows at Gillows of No. 176; at 
James and Thomas Eyer’s soft 
furnishing display at No. 356 near 
the Pantheon; at carved furniture by 
George Leader exhibited in the 
window of No. 108; at the “four post 
and other bedsteads with damask, 
mohair, moreen, cotton and check 
furniture’ erected by John and 
Robert Pringle in their window at 
the corner of Wardour-street. 

Her astonishment at the bril- 
liance of evening illumination was. 
emphasised: “‘there were reflecting 
lamps which intensified the glare to 
such an extent that my eye could 
scarce stand it a moment. . . it is 
almost impossible to express how 
well everything is organised in 
London shops. Every article is 
made more attractive to the eye than 
é : in Paris. We especially noticed a 
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increasingly aware that greater profits were to 
be made by retailing direct than through the 
medium of upholders. Thus encouraged they 
tended more and more to occupy premises with 
shop frontages and rear workshops. They 
became upholsterers, too. Those establishments 
which succeeded quickly outgrew accommoda- 
tion and by the 1780s it became customary for 
workshops to be separated widely from retail 
stores. Typical were the businesses of Charles 
Pryor, who from about 1782 until 1800 supplied 
his retail stores at 472, Strand, with furniture 
made at his factory in Chelsea; and Oakley, 
Shackleton and Evans, “‘the most tasteful of 
London cabinet-makers,’’ with a ““magazine”’ at 
8, Old Broad-street and a factory at 22, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 

An interesting sidelight on the retail 
furnishing trade of nearly two centuries ago is 
that the hire purchase system was already in 
use. A trade card in the collection of Sir 
Ambrose Heal, issued in about 1790 by Robert 
Mulligan, of Mint-street, Southwark, announced 
that he “Furnishes Houses on easy terms.” 
Press advertisements to this effect have been 
noted dating from the early 1770s. Another 


little-known branch of the trade was furniture 


FEEDING-TIME FOR YOUNG SWALLOWS 
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hiring. Chippendale, for instance, hired card 
tables and rout chairs, and Stubbs in City-road 
stocked 4,000 tables and chairs for this purpose. 
A temporary resident in London was able to 
rent a house for a few months and hire complete 
furnishings from certain upholders dealing in 
second-hand furniture. Little advertising was 
done, and an occasional inch in a newspaper was 
considered ample. 

Cabinet-makers working exclusively in 
mahogany, walnut and exctic woods for their 
own retail shops were soon extending the scope 
of their output by selling less expensive furni- 
ture in wainscot (Baltic oak) and beech. This 
was sold by the more obscure retail furnishers 
and an ever-increasing trade was soon developed. 
By 1790 specialists in this popular furniture 
began to appear, some-devoting their entire 
energies to carved chairs, others to turned 
chairs, dining-tables, small tables and so on. 
The factories working entirely by manual pro- 
cesses produced innumerable identical pieces at 
highly competitive prices. 

Steam power brought with it mass pro- 
duction on what was then considered to be an 
amazing scale. The first steam-driven lathe was 
installed in a Southwark cabinet-making factory 


‘him to furnish at least a parlour and best bed- 


in 1806. Then hard cutting steel had been 
perfected so that tools no longer required 
continual regrinding, case-hardening and tem-_ 
pering. Formerly, cutting steel could be 
hardened to a depth of little more than one-_ 
eighth of an inch. 

By the 1820s this development was carry- 
ing inexpensive furniture into the home of 
every reasonably housed workman, enabling 


room in a comfortable style. Simultaneously 
textiles were produced in greater variety, at | 
greater speed and in vast quantities at a frac- 
tion of 18th-century prices. 4 

All this brought into being a countrywide | 
network of inexpensive retail furnishers catering © 
for small homes and servants’ rooms. Others | 
set up as specialists in the retailing of “printed | 
furniture fabrics,’ such as Mitchells’ Print | 
Warehouse in Leadenhall-street. The low prices | 
resulting from mechanisation, the introduction 
of French polish about 1820 and the demand 
for furniture chintz gave to the late Georgian 
furniture retailer a turnover thitherto believed 
unattainable. 

Illustrations : 1, 3 and 5, National Buildings 


Record. : 


(Above, 


left) A swallow bringing food to its young approaches its nest, built on top of the light in the porch of a house, in a vertical climb with 


wings thrown forward and tail depressed; (right) with feet thrust forward and tail raised to act as a brake the bird prepares to land. 
(Below, left) Feeding the nearest young one; (right) the adult dives away from the nest with wings held at right angles to the body and tail in 
a line with it. These photographs were taken at the home of Mr. and Mrs. P. Atkinson, of Markington, near Harrogate, Yorkshire 


breeds of dog, but one must admit that 

even the tiniest dog can be a lively and 
amusing companion, if not subjected to an 
owner that ruins its teeth, digestion and temper 
with constant supplies of unsuitable food and 
expects it to spend all its days as a lap-dog. 
‘The Chihuahuas, many of which weigh only a 
pound or two, often have to endure such coddled 
existences. Tales of their public appearances 
wearing diamond and emerald collars and other 
such fripperies bring ridicule to a breed that is 
lin fact quite hardy, most intelligent and, if 
‘given the chance, very game. 
| The history of the Chihuahua is surrounded 
‘with more legends and tall stories than that of 
‘almost any other breed of dog. These flights of 
jimagination, in which one must admit there are 
occasional basic facts and probabilities to be 
found, have given the modern Chihuahua breed 
wonderful publicity, both in the United States, 
|where it is one of the most popular of the toy 
\breeds, and in this country, where it has only 
‘recently been recognised. 
| It has been said that Chihuahuas were 
jepall, hairless dogs found in Mexico, where they 
lived in holes in the ground, but were capable 
of climbing trees with the assistance of their 
long toe-nails. This story is “penny plain” 
compared with some of the more “twopence 
coloured”’ versions of early Chihuahua history, 
|from which one is expected to believe that the 
modern Chihuahua is almost identical with and 
directly descended from the sacred dogs of the 
Aztecs, 

The scarcity of reliable knowledge about 
the Aztec civilisation has made it easier to con- 
fuse romance with history, and many a Chihua- 
hua owner is only too glad to recount to the 
credulous how the royal and noble Aztecs main- 
‘tained huge numbers of these little dogs—1,500 
are said to have been owned by one princess— 
and how each dog had its own slave, whose sole 
duty it was to care for and entertain his charge. 
There are other stories that at the dog’s death 
its slave was killed and buried with it, and that 
these sybaritic little dogs were fed on the flesh 
of human infants. Other tales credit the dogs 
with having a significance in the Aztec religion. 

Tf little is known of the Aztecs, still less is 
known of their dogs. William Hickling Prescott, 
in his History of the Conquest of Mexico, has 
nothing to say of them, although he mentions 
other animals in Montezuma’s menagerie. Most 
of the evidence of the existence of dogs in the 


©): may prefer the larger or more sporting 


Thomas Fall 


LONG-HAIRED CHIHUAHUA TAFFY 
BOY. The long-haired variety is fairly rare in 
<! this country 
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MINIATURE DOG FROM MEXICO 


By S. M. LAMPSON 


region of Mexico ante- 
dates the Aztecs and is 
chiefly archaeological, 
based on the evidence of 
carvings, pottery and 
coloured drawings of the 
Toltec period. The Toltec 
tribes were in possession 
of the area that is now 
Mexico before the ar- 
rival of the Aztecs. 
These people appear to 
have had small, but not 
tiny, dogs, which are 
believed to have been 
mute, were long-coated 
and somewhat heavily- 
boned and were valued 
partly as watch and 
hunting dogs and partly 
as food. — 


Many authorities 
believe that the Az- 
tecs, who conquered 


the Toltecs, arrived in 
America via the Bering 
Straits, bringing with 
them hairless dogs sim- 
ilar to those still found 
in various parts of 
Asia and Africa as well as in Mexico. The 
interbred Techici and the Aztecs’ dogs event- 
ually became the breed favoured by the 
Aztecs and certainly seem to have had some 
religious significance. The rich luxury-loving 
Aztecs may well have bred their dogs with 
care; on the other hand the poorer people seem 
to have had no other regard for the dogs except 
as food. From the evidence available it would 
seem that these dogs were small, round-eyed 
and bat-eared. The arrival of Cortes in 1519 
ended the Aztec civilisation and we hear no 
more of the dogs for another 300 years. 

The likeness between the papillon breed, 
which is said to have originated in Spain, and 
the long-haired Chihuahua has .often been a 
matter for discussion since Columbus reported 
finding small mute domesticated dogs in Cuba. 
It has been debated whether the exploring 
Spaniards carried these dogs of the New World 
back to the Old; but from the evidence of 
several well-known paintings, it would seem that 
little papillon types were known before Colum- 
bus set his sails and any relationship between 
the two breeds is of a considerably later date. 

About 1850 the peons of the Mexican 
province of Chihuahua began to peddle tiny 
dogs to tourists. These were said to have been 
found in a wild or semi-wild condition in the 
neighbourhood of Casas Grande, which had a 
doubtful claim to be the ruined remains of a 
palace of Montezuma. Here we see the germ 
of the idea of the Chihuahua being a wild, tree- 
climbing dog. The poor little puppies, which 
changed hands for a dollar or two, seldom sur- 
vived for long. Since tiny size was the greater 
part of their attraction, their vendors had no 
hesitation in stating that their wares were older 
than they were. This fact, combined with change 
of climate and ignorance of purchasers, resulted 
in few surviving. Nevertheless an interest was 
aroused in these dogs, both in Mexico and in the 
United States. When Adelina Patti gave a 
farewell concert in Mexico City, the President 
presented her with a bouquet in the heart of 
which was a little Chihuahua. This living 
tribute, Bonito by name, travelled with his 
mistress for several years. 

From 1884 Chihuahuas began to appear at 
dog shows in the U.S.A. in slowly increasing 
numbers. It was not until the formation of the 
Chihuahua Club of America in 1923 that the 
popularity of the breed began the rapid upward 
trend that has resulted in its being one of the 
most popular toy breeds on the American Ken- 
nel Club register to-day. During those early 
years the American breeders undoubtedly did 
much to tidy up the breed and it would not be 
surprising if it were then that papillon blood 
was introduced. At the present time the 


CHIHUAHUAS CH. CISCO KID OF WINTERLEA AND HIS DAM 
BIGO’S ZORANNA OF WINTERLEA. Chihuahuas weigh only a 
few pounds ; they came originally from Mexico and are reputed to be 
descended from the Aztecs’ dogs 
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Mexican and American types of Chihuahua 
differ considerably. 

In this country Chihuahuas have been seen 
from time to time since 1904. In that year 
Miss Rosina Caselli brought a troupe of small 
performing dogs to this country which she 
stated were Chihuahuas. These dogs aroused 
some interest among the English breeders, 
and Miss Caselli wrote an article on the breed 
which appeared in a canine specialist publica- 
tion. Photographs of the troupe show little 
dogs with only a slight resemblance to the dogs 
we know to-day. There were one or two further 
importations about 1920, and again between 
1934 and 1938, when Mrs. W. S. Powell brought 
two or three dogs to this country from the 
United States; owing to the war their impact on 
the British dog-loving public was small. 

After 1945 more serious and more success- 
ful efforts were made to popularise the breed. 
Despite a somewhat high mortality rate during 
quarantine, several dogs of the type favoured in 
the U.S.A. survived and produced puppies. The 
British Chihuahua Club was formed in 1949, 
and by 1954 the breed was numcrically strong 
enough for challenge certificates to be awarded. 
The first English champions were Mrs. Thelma 
Gray’s home-bred dog Ch. Rozavel Diaz and 
Mrs. M. Fearfield’s fawn and white bitch Ch. 
Bowerhinton Isabela. 

The smaller the Chihuahua the more highly 
is it valued. Adult dogs weighing one or two 
pounds are in great demand; six pounds is the 
maximum weight permitted by the standard. 
The outstanding physical characteristics are 
the rounded skull (which should have a molera 
or soft spot, although this is not essential), a 
tiny pointed muzzle and round luminous eyes 
set well apart. The ruby eye, which glows red 
in a subdued light, is particularly highly 
esteemed. The upstanding ears should flare out 
on each side of the head. The body of the little 
dog is compact, with a level back and plenty 
of brisket. The straight forelegs should end in 
small dainty feet with fairly long toe nails; the 
hindquarters should be muscular. The tail, 
which should be moderately long, is carried 
rather high. There are two varieties of coat, 
smooth and long: the former is by far the most 
usual; the more charming long-haired variety is 
comparatively rare in this country and much in 
demand. The permitted coat colours are numer- 
ous and include white, cream, red and fawn, 
besides black and tan, solid black and black 
and white. It is every breeder’s dream that the 
next litter may contain a puppy of the much 
desired but extremely uncommon blue shade. 

By nature affectionate, saucy and alert, the 
Chihuahua has made many friends among those 
to whom small dogs appeal. 
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LILIES FOR GARDEN EFFECT 


By LANNING ROPER | Pl 


increasing interest in the cultivation of 

lilies, but it does not seem to me they are 
used as effectively as they might be in many 
gardens. Too often the interest is centred on 
growing them successfully and little if any 
thought is given to the plants which are asso- 
ciated with them. Equally important is a proper 
background, so that their form and beautiful 
poise can be appreciated to the fullest. The 
range of lilies is so great to-day that a progression 
of flower is possible from May until autumn, 
starting with the exquisite pink Lilium japont- 
cum or the much more easily grown L. pyrenat- 
cum and working up to the late-flowering aura- 
tums, speciosums and tigrinums. There is a 
wide choice not only in blooming season but in the 
colours available, ranging from purest white, 
cool greenish yellows, pale pinks and apricots to 
deepest reddish purple, scarlets and oranges. 

First let us consider backgrounds. One of 
the finest examples of planning that I know is 
the superb use of Lihhum (Cardiocrinum) gigan- 
teum in the Savill Gardens at Windsor, where 
a tall bank of Rhododendron ponticum forms a 
wind-break yet at the same time provides a deep 
green background to show off the eight- and 
nine-foot stems with their trusses of long tubular 
flowers of creamy white. They rise from a carpet 
of candelabra primroses, Ivis laevigata and other 
moisture-loving plants which share the same 
growing conditions. At Tintinhull, near Yeovil, 
in Somerset, regales are very well used in con- 
junction with hydrangeas against a perfectly 
clipped yew hedge, and the same effect is re- 
peated in many other gardens, the fine close 
texture of clipped yew serving as an excellent 
foil for the glistening white trumpets. 

In the grey and silver garden at Sissing- 
hurst Castle in Kent lilies are brilliantly used. 
Here regales and L. centifolium rise from a sea 
of silver artemisias, woolly leaved Stachys lanata, 
white delphinium, giant onopordums and in the 
background a beautiful pendulous willow-leaved 
pear, Pyrus salicifolia. The dynamic form of 
trumpet lilies gives the needed character to the 
feathery soft texture of the foliage plants. In 
the same way at Glyndebourne lilies provide the 
necessary importance to the white borders, 
which, it is agreed, are at their best in lily time. 
Here too, there is the great advantage that the 
borders are usually seen in the dusk of long 
summer evenings when white or pale-coloured 
flowers come into their own, for lovely as the 


(4 NHERE is no doubt that there is an ever- 


1.—A CLUMP OF TURK’S-CAP LILIES | 
FORMING A DELICATE PATTERN AT 
ABBOTSWOOD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — 
This picture shows “the extraordinary three-— 


dimensional quality which is the essence of 
the lily” | 


deep reds, purples and oranges are, they do not 
show up in the evening light. This must be — 
remembered when one is planting. One of the 
most effective of all lilies is the white martagon. | 
Lovely as the dark purple, almost black, variety * 
cattaniae may be, it fades into the shadows in ~ 
the evening and is soon lost. | 
Walls are a wonderful background for lilies. 
I know ofa garden where the sun beats in against — 
a southern wall of soft dull pink brick. Here — 
Lilium candidum grows until the bulbs crowd — 
one another out of the ground. Near by L. testa-_ 
ceum, one of the most exquisite of all lilies, grows 
to a height of six feet with myriad pendulous — 
apricot flowers. In full sun with the maximum — 
of protection from wind they have colonised and 
multiplied as they do in few gardens. Their — 
scarcity is shown by the very high prices de-— 
manded for a single bulb—one L. testaceum is : 
now the price of half a dozen of the best “jumbo” — 
bulbs of L. candidum. 
One of the most remarkable photographs 
7 el I have seen is that (reproduced in Fig. 1) 
tat uO : taken at Abbotswood in Gloucestershire of a— 
4 ab ae Li = clump of turk’s-cap lilies, probably L. hansonii — 


: “ - Pe h 5 . . . ’ 
2.—NATURALISTIC PLANTING WITH WHITE MARTAGONS RISING FROM A MASS % 2, 2YDrid. with the flowers superbly carried | 


on st horizontal pedicels, f i delicate — 
OF FERNS, BRACKEN AND THALICTRUM ROUND THE BASE OF A TREE pation eestor tie fnellow stone ae os the 


3.—LILIUM GIGANTEUM THRIVING WITH 
CAMPANULA LATIFOLIA IN THE WOODLAND 
GARDEN AT WISLEY 


house. Here we see the beauty of the lilies, not 


| because of a solid background but because there is the 
|sense of space and air which enables us to comprehend 


the extraordinary three-dimensional quality which is the 
essence of the lily. 
In our own house as I write,this there is a large 


| bunch of L. tigvinum fortunei on a table against a gold- 
' tooled leather Spanish screen. The beauty of a very 


simple arrangement of lilies with nothing to detract from 


_ the perfection of form and the rich red-orange colour has 
| called forth so many comments, most of which run like 


this: “‘I never realised that tigrinums were so beautiful” 
or ““What a wonderful background for flowers. I’ve never 
noticed the shape of tigrinums before.’ It matters little 
which way it is expressed; tigrinums are beautiful lilies 
with wonderful form and habit. 

Now let us consider plants for association with lilies. 
I suppose the most well known of all is the combination 
of the madonna lily with delphinium, preferably the 
belladonna type such as Blue Bees, Wendy, Capri, Orion 
or Naples, all of which are right in height, seldom exceed- 
ing four feet, and right in texture as the spikes are loose 
and not too heavy. Equally lovely is L. testaceum with 
pale-blue lupin and the strong pink of the oriental poppy 
Mrs. Perry. 

At St. Nicholas at Richmond, Yorkshire, lilies are 
superbly grown and equally well used as decorative gar- 
den plants. Here there are large beds, bordered with 


| paving stones and grass and filled with old-fashioned 
| roses in subtle shades of pink, crimson, lavender and 


deepest fuchsia-purple, cherry-red sweet williams, 
pansies, violas and campanulas forming a ground cover 
through which lilies raise their elegantly poised flowers. 


| The hot colours are used with restraint, but occasionally 


a group of orange or bright red is cleverly placed with 
tall delphiniums in rich blues and purples, platycodons 
and campanulas in the same colour range. Elsewhere 
white martagons, regales and candidums form exquisite 
combinations, as do the hundreds of variations of forms 
and crosses of the yellow L. hansonii and the various mart- 
agons. These vary in colour from clear yellows to buffs, 
mauves and purples, many of them making wonderful 
combinations with flowers of clearer, stronger colour. 

At Wisley Lilium giganteum has been well used in 
the woodland garden with the tall Campanula latifolia, 
as shown in Fig. 3. The various forms of C. lactiflora in 
shades of blue and pink are lovely with lilies in the her- 
baceous border. The early lilies, like the butter yellow 
szovitsianum, are striking in combination with honesty 
or the fragrant white or mauve sweet rocket. 

One of the early combinations which I noted at 
Windsor this spring is satisfying. It consisted of a large 
clump of the greenish yellow L. pyvenaicum growing in 
front of a well-flowered tree of Cornus kousa chinensis, 
the flat creamy-yellow four-petalled flowers of the latter 


4.—SULPHUR-YELLOW 


harmonising perfectly with 
the subtle colour of the 
thick-textured recurved 
pendulous flowers of the 
lily. This is one of those 
wonderful combinations of 
harmonising colour and 
contrasting form which 
are now and then brought 
off by gardeners, some- 
times accidentally, but 
one likes to think, as in 
this case, by plan. 

Ferns and lilies are 
naturals. Fig. 2 shows a 
delightful wild tangle of 
ferns, white martagons, 
and the glaucous leafed 
thalictrum, all grouped in 
a completely informal way 
about the base of a tree. 
Combinations such as this 
look as if they were the 
result of nature and are to 
be encouraged. In the 
northern part of the 
United States I have seen 
moist meadows filled with 
similar flowers, but the 
exquisite L. canadense 
must be substituted for 
the marble whiteness of 
the martagons. 

Thalictrum is beauti- 
ful in combination with 
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lilies. Fig. 4 shows a group which combines it 
with Russell lupins, white phlox and fine trusses 
of the superb strain of lilies known by the 
appropriate name of Golden Clarion. This group 
is perfectly balanced, the colours being a blend 
of mauve, white, greenish-yellow and the pastel 
pinks and blues of lupins. The textures vary 
from the bold outline of the lilies and the delicate 
panicles of thalictrum to the tall regular spikes 
of lupins. It is a fascinating study in harmonies 
and contrasts. The lupins of course could not 
always be relied upon at this season. 

In Sandwich on the coast of Kent there is 
a delightful house called The Salutation, built 
by Lutyens. The surrounding garden was laid 
out, as one would expect, by Miss Gertrude 
Jekyll, who was associated with this distin- 
guished architect on so many projects. Here is 
a garden, architectural in conception and now 
in astate of maturity. Lilies have proved happy 
beyond all belief, for they have naturalised by 
the thousand. Regales are established as we 
seldom see them and there is a long formal paved 
walk bordered by pyramids of clipped topiary 
accenting long beds planted with purple cam- 
panulas, deep violet violas and the brilliant 
orange of L. willmottiae. A more effective border 
I have not seen for many months. 

The possibilities for effective use of lilies in 
pots and tubs are legion and offer excellent 
opportunities for those who find it hard to grow 
lilies in the open ground. In many a town garden 
it is the solution, as they can be cherished 
and the pots can be used indoors or out, 
as needed. 


TRUMPET LILIES GROUPED WITH MAUVE 
THALICTRUM, WHITE PHLOX AND LATE-FLOWERING LUPINS 
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HOW jumping, under modern rules, has 
developed into a spectacle replete with 
thrills and excitement, which appeals to 

a large and growing public, drawn from every 
walk of life. The great majority of spectators 
have had little opportunity to ascertain what 
goes on behind the scenes, usually for years, 
before horse and rider are fit to appear in the 
arena, or to learn the finer points of the sport. 
It is with the intention of filling in some of the 
gaps in the viewer’s knowledge before the Horse 
of the Year Show at Harringay next week that 
this article has been written, and in the hope 
that it will make the watching of show jumping 
on television even more enjoyable. 

To the average televiewer the horse pro- 
vides the star turn and the rider is someone able 
to stay in the saddle, with sufficient intelligence 
to know which jump comes next. I wish to show 
how utterly mistaken this idea is; to describe 


“AS THE HORSE REARS IN FRONT, THE WEIGHT OF THE BODY FALLS UPON THE HIND LIMBS, 
WITH THE RESULT THAT THE HOCKS FLEX AND THE HINDQUARTERS SINK A LITTLE” 


the liaison which exists between horse and rider, 
how horses are selected and trained, the 
dynamics of jumping and the characteristics 
of the successful performers, human and equine. 

Show jumping is a sport in which there is 
mutual enthusiasm, complete understanding 
and a perfect telegraphic system, perhaps even 
telepathic communication, between horse and 
rider. Both must be intelligent, good-tempered 
and outstandingly patient, in order that each 
may learn to understand the other. The two are 
entirely complementary, with precisely the 
same link that exists between two professional 
dancing partners competing in a world cham- 
pionship. Every movement of each is timed 
precisely, and the two are so mutually balanced 
and controlled that the beginning of a turn, the 
least movement of a limb becomes synchronised 
to the last degree. 

It has been asked by people whose interests 
lie in the welfare of animals whether or not show 
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THE TELEVIEWER’S GUIDE TO SHOW JUMPING | 


By R. H. SMYTHE 


jumping causes distress to the horses concerned. 
The answer is simple. There are undoubtedly 
many horses constitutionally and tempera- 
mentally unsuited to show jumping, and these 
would suffer if they were compelled to perform, 
but, fortunately, the horse shares with the 
domestic cat that independence of spirit which 
makes it impossible to persuade it to do any- 
thing which it is unwilling to participate in. 
Uncooperative horses are weeded out at an 
early stage of the proceedings, and those 
retained enjoy working in company with men 
and women. I believe they are glad to share 
their recreation and enthusiasm, and I suspect 
that they enjoy the excitement and applause 
as much as their riders do. 

What are the features which characterise 
the successful show jumper? So far as confor- 
mation goes, they are variable. All kinds of 
horses may jump, all kinds may not. Generally 


speaking, show jumpers are of the working 
hunter type, but they may also be weedy or 
even carty and still perform well. Many of the 
most suitable-looking horses turn out to be use- 
less. Ability and temperament go hand in hand. 
Whatever the type, the essentials are courage, 
balance, speed, suitable vision and an appre- 
ciation of distance and of the timing required to 
reach the jump at the right fraction of a second, 
with the better foot ready and foremost. 

The rider must be sufficiently saddle- 
worthy to have no misgivings regarding personal 
safety and sufficiently at home to become, 
temporarily, part of the horse. He, or she, 
must concentrate entirely upon working 
out the speed required, regulating it, judging 
the exact number of full strides to the jump and 
being ready to give the required aids to the 
horse by hand, limb pressure, body movements 
and seldom, as might be expected, by voice. 

It can be said that the horse can be 


nearly all jumpers receive nowadays, comes in 


, 
¢ 


. 


manceuvred straight to its fences, and pre- | 
i 


vented from running out, only by control over 
its limbs effected by the limbs of the rider. This 
is where preliminary training in dressage, which — 


useful. 

Many horses start work as two-year-olds, by 
being bitted and mouthed, and some do a little 
early schooling in jumping-lanes without a rider, 
more, perhaps, to estimate their inborn ability 


than as actual training. At three to four they j 


are mounted and trained in dressage, taught to 


lead off on either foot, to bend in serpentine | 
fashion and, above all, to travel straight. The | 


main essentials at this age are a perfect mouth, 
manners and obedience. The horse must never 
“hot up” in the ring and, like its rider, never 

“get into a flap.” 
The next important accomplishment is to 
learn the controlled gallop: not the mad gallop of 
the steeplechaser going all out 


gallop of the jumping ring, 
a rocking-horse type of pro- 
gression which suits the limits, 


enables the horse to acceler- 7 


ate, slow down or stop with- 
out loss of balance. Herein 
lies the secret of successful 


clock the pace may not seem ~ 


The rash gallopers seldom 


the poetry of motion. 


jumping. Before this begins 
seriously, the horse is schooled 
at a hand gallop around the 
school or paddock, hopping 
over low obstacles, which are 
moved about daily. In this 
way it learns to judge dis- 
tance, regulate its paces and 
also to lead off on the correct 
foot. This elementary train- 
ing goes on for a long time, 
and our horse will be six or 


enters into competition, and 
for the first season or two this 
will be only in local events. 
Now let us come to the 
actual jumps. These fall into 
four main classes: (a) high 
jumps, comprising gates and 
poles, or built-up walls; (b) 
long jumps, associated with 
only a moderately high take- 
off, like, for example, the 
water jump; (c) those both 
high and long, as may be 
provided by an arrangement 
of rails such as the triple bar; 
(d) in-and-out jumps of the box 
variety. These demand perfect 
timing and control. Before we 
pass on to the dynamics of 
jumping, I would like to mention a rather 
neglected factor—vision. In theory, one might 
ride a blind horse in open country, merely by the 
aids, but one could never ride it over jumps, 
because, in spite of all the rider can do, there 
comes a moment before taking any jump when 
stccess or failure lies with the horse, and 
depends mainly upon the type of vision it 
possesses. The horse has an eye on each side of 
its head and, when meandering, sees two pic- 
tures, entirely different, one with each eye. But 
it can also direct both eyes straight ahead to a 
limited degree, and thus concentrate on the one 
image. You will know when your horse is 
doing this because it will prick its ears. The 
horse does not focus greatly in the way we do, 
by altering the shape of the lens of the eye; 
instead, it lifts the head up and down, and thus 
enables rays of light to fall upon the most con- 
venient part of the retina, the sensitive mem- 
brane at the back of the eye. In order to do this 


gain clear rounds. From the © 
stands this pace looks easy, — 


So far, we have done no © 


seven years of age before it — 


for the first jump, but the hand | 


show jumping; against the 


fast, but it wastes no seconds. / | 


| SKETCH OF HEADS OF HORSES WITH 


GOOD. (left) AND BAD VISION. Good 


| vision: prominent eyes with widely opened lids, 


narrow forehead and muzzle. Bad vision: eyes 


at side of face, wide forehead and heavy 


foreface 
successfully, the horse needs a free head, which 


| means that the rider must have light hands. 


As the horse approaches the jump the head 
is carried high, but at a distance of from four to 


| five feet from it, frontal vision ceases; the width 
of the forehead and of the muzzle and the angle 


at which the light rays fall upon the retina 
account for this, with the result that the take-off 


is carried out from recollection of the obstacle 


/as seen during the approach, or else the horse 


must bob the head a little aslant to get a final 


| view with one eye only. The horse has been 


| doing this for a long time and has ceased to find 
the circumstances surprising. We know now 
| that there is considerable difference in the eyes 
of individual horses, as I will try to show. 


If we draw an imaginary line through the 
centre of each eyeball of a number of horses, we 


Rey 


OBSTACLE 


DIAGRAM SHOWING (FOREFEET ONLY) ALTERNATIVE 
PROCEDURE AFTER AN OBSTACLE HAS BEEN CLEARED 
‘AND THE NEXT JUMP NECESSITATES TURNING TO THE 
RIGHT. On the left the leading leg is retained, which involves going 
in a half-circle and thus losing time. On the right the horse is checked 
and the leading leg changed, so that he can be brought rapidly into 
. line for the next obstacle 
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shall find that the angle between these lines will 
vary but will measure between 68 degs. and 75 
degs. The narrower this angle is, the better the 
forward vision. Experiments have shown that 
the majority of successful jumpers have this 
advantage of good frontal vision, which is 
shared by a percentage of hunters, trotting 
horses and, strangely enough, police horses. 
Flat racers vary a great deal in this respect: 
probably this is why so many have to wear 
blinkers. Another factor which counts is the 
extent of protrusion of the eyeball between the 
lids. Prominent eyes havea better range of vision. 

Let us now imagine that we own a good 
show jumper and, comfortably seated (you 
may use your armchair 
if you prefer it), we are 
cantering about the 
arena awaiting the sig- 
nal to begin our round. 
Possibly we have 
strolled over the course 
beforehand and have a 
fairly good idea of the 
jumps and their lay-out. 
On the sound of the bell 
we will start out for the 
first jump, with the leg 
of the horse leading 
which experience has 
shown us suits it best. 
This is important in 
estimating the distance, 
for half-a-length of mis- 
calculation will upset 
everything, including 
the obstacle. To avoid 
this, we will, subcon- 
sciously be counting 
the strides, and if at 
mid-distance we find 
we are too close or the 
reverse, we will steady 
our horse or even slightly 
accelerate, in order to 
arrive at the take-off 
with ideal placement. In 
exceptional cases it may 


DIRECTION OF 
OBSTACLE 


be necessary even to pull 
up almost to a standstill 
and to set off again with 
the opposite leg leading. 

We have now ar- 
rived at the take-off of 
our high jump. At this 
point the horse will 


check for the tiniest 

fraction of a _ section 

while it rears in 

A, front, at the same time 
a) A tucking its front feet 


back almost to the el- 
bows. In taking off at a 
long jump this check 
would not have been so 
marked, as a combina- 
tion of uplift and flight 
is controlled largely by 
momentum. 

As the horse rears 
in front, the weight of 
the body falls upon the 
hind limbs, with the 
result that the hocks 
flex and the _hind- 
quarters sink a little. 
Then, suddenly, the 
muscles at the back of 
the second thigh con- 
tract, very forcibly, and 
as the hind foot is al- 
ready planted squarely 
upon the turf the horse 
goes up into the air. If 
the turf happened to be 
soft or slippery a great 
deal of the force in this 
spring from the ground 
would be lacking. As 
the body of the horse 
rises, the hocks are 
drawn up until they lie 
beneath the stifles, but 
some horses roll the body 


er] 
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sideways and others have their own special tech- 
nique, including Nizefela’s kick to the rear. 
Now we come to the landing. The forelimb 
of the horse is so constructed that it becomes 
locked into a rigid prop the moment the weight 
of the body falls on to the foot. Neither the 
elbow nor the knee can give in the slightest 
degree. Normally one front foot lands first and 
the second pitches about a foot ahead of it, 
within a fraction of a second. If both came to 
earth together, both securely locked, and there 
was no time for the hind feet to come to the 
rescue and collect the weight so that the front 
feet could get moving, then the horse would in 
all probability turn a complete somersault, as so 


A 


FOREHEAD 


SECTION THROUGH THE SKULL OF A HORSE SHOWING 
HOW MUCH CAN BE SEEN WITH BOTH OR SINGLE EYES. 
Rays of light from A are seen by both eyes, but those from B and C are 
seen with only the left eye. Objects at C and D are viewed with each 


eye separately 


often happens when horses are racing at speed 
over hurdles. Here again the nature of the 
going makes a difference; slippery turf may in- 
volve a closer take-off as well as a closer landing. 

Now we must be off to our next obstacle. 
This may necessitate turning, let us suppose, 
to the right. As we are engaged in a one-horse 
steeplechase against the clock, we must take the 
quicker route. Suppose that our horse lands 
upon its left forefoot, and pushes forward the 
right to take the weight, it will then auto- 
matically start away again with the left leg 
leading. This will tend to head us in the wrong 
direction, and we must choose between travel- 
ling a half-circle to get on to our course and 
checking our horse and, by use of the approved 
aids, already a matter of mutual understanding, 
persuade it to get away again on the right foot, 
which will bring us more rapidly into line with 
our next jump. All this the horse has learned 
during his early training in the art of dressage. 

Discussion has centred upon whether horses 
are born right or left-footed or whether all are 
ambidextrous. My own experience is that most 
horses prefer the anti-clockwise direction, but 
this may be my own doing, for it must be 
remembered that some are trained by left- 
handed, some by right-handed, riders and some, 
even, by people who possess no hands at all. 

One last query. Why do horses refuse? 
Leaving out all those which have no intention 
of jumping at any time, there are several 
possible explanations: (a) horse, or rider, has 
misjudged the distance; (b) the surface is bad; 
(c) the horse considers the jump beyond its 
ability and funks it; (d) a breakdown in the 
telepathic system; (e) the rider lacks confidence 
in the mount (in this case the telepathic 
system is working well); (f) the horse has been 
over-jumped, has lost interest and gone on 
strike; (g) the horse is off form, for even horses 
have their bad days. This may result from 
tiredness, or from concussed knees or sore shins, 
especially in hot weather when the going is 
hard. As soon as a horse: starts taking its 
jumps obliquely, it is time to give its legs a rest. 


HEY were not orphans. It was worse than 

that, morally. Their mother, we have 

every reason to believe, had been an 
earnest devoted hedgehog until the fateful day 
(June 9) when their home in the compost heap 
was accidentally disturbed and four compact 
bristly little objects rolled out into the light of 
day. She never returned; so it fell to my lot to 
rear her forsaken family. 

They were no longer clad in the milk-white 
spines of infancy, their bristles were parti- 
coloured and, though not yet sharp to the 
touch, had a distinctly brushy feeling. They had 
eager inquisitive faces and very bright eyes. 
The buff hair on the underside of the body was 
thick and soft and, surprisingly enough, each 
was finished with quite a presentable tail. When 
lifted they would spread their tiny fingers 
like appealing hands and, since hedgehogs walk 
on the flat of the foot, the soles of their hind 
feet with five toes and a narrow heel looked 
curiously human. When placed on the kitchen 


FEEDING ONE OF THE FOUR BABY HEDGEHOGS FOUND AN 
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A HANDFUL OF HEDGEHOGS 


By PHYLLIS BOND 


clamoured to know their names; shame-faced, 
I admitted they had none, and insisted that if 
the children gave them names they must be 
alliterative with their colours or I should never 
remember them. That was easy: Georgy Green, 
Willy White, Penny Plain—but what about 
Yellow? They could think only of Yvonne and 
had the good sense to see that no hedgehog could 
be called that, so Yanky Yellow he became. 

The hedgehogs soon began taking toddling 
steps on my lap as I fed them, and on June 14 
they all took breakfast on the floor, brown 
bread and milk, to which they helped themselves 
with guzzling ecstasy—all except Penny. She 
(I think she) was the last to learn to lap. I felt 
it was time to introduce some stronger food, and 
here their individuality began to assert itself. 
When offered rabbit’s liver, Georgy helped him- 
self with gusto, Willy and Yanky only con- 
sented to swallow it if it was actually put into 
their mouths and Penny spat it out. 

But it was Willy White who first found out 


N 


“They sucked with every sign of approval” 


scales four days later, two of them registered 
3% oz. each, the other two about. 3} oz. I 
guessed they might be about four weeks old. 

I have been cautioned against trying to 
rear small mammals on diluted cow’s milk, so I 
bought a tin of dried milk infant food and sat 
down to study the directions. Looking at the 
warm sleeping huddle of hedgehogs I found it 
hard to decide to what aged baby they approxi- 
mated; I plumped for an infant of six months. 

_ The babies slept apparently all day and all 
night, and had to be roused to take their food; 
after the meal I wiped each one with a small 
damp leather, hoping I was doing what their 
mother would have done with her tongue. But 
do hedgehogs lick their babies? Who knows? 
At first it was a struggle to open the little 
clenched mouths. and insert the dropper be- 
tween their pointed teeth, but by the second 
day of hand-feeding they responded immedi- 
ately on seeing the dropper and sucked with 
every sign of approval. 

The next problem was how to know one 
from another: I marked each with a spot of 
paint of different colour and decided to supple- 
ment the milk feed of two of them with orange 
juice and two with cod-liver oil. Unfortunately, 
in the final weighing-up, first and second places 
went to one from each team, so this interesting 
experiment proved nothing at all. At this stage 
it took twenty minutes to feed each urchin, 
and as I felt four meals day was the minimum 
on which I could expect them to prosper, I 
realised I had undertaken no light job. But 
they were worth it. 

The first children to see the hedgehogs 


about balling up. On being lifted he suddenly 
tightened with annoyance into a snug neat 
ball. The technique is always the same: if 
the hedgehog is held in the hand on its back, 
first the forepaws are demurely crossed over each 
other, the skin round the head and neck is 
raised and brought forward (almost like a 
bonnet) while the spines are erected; the lower 
limbs are bent up, soles outward, until fore 
and hind paws and black muzzle are all in 


-a bunch, then almost as though the little 


animal were drawing a shawl round itself, the 
ball closes up cosily, and everything disappears 
inside. 

During the first two weeks the young hedge- 
hogs gave vent to shrill squeaks, usually two 
high-pitched squeaks in quick succession. 

The family lived in a box lined with hay 
and leaves in a bathroom dedicated to their use. 
They quickly established two lavatories in 
corners on either side of the cupboard. At 
feeding time I would clink the spoon on the 
bowl, and at the sound a little pointed face 
would peer from the sleeping-box and with 
deliberate steps the sharpest (or was it the 
greediest?) would emerge. 

The first time they were taken out of doors 
at dusk they all set off exploring, Georgy Greén 
as usual the most enterprising. All enjoyed 
chewing along blades of grass, though they did 
not bite them off. I knew they ought to be 
turning over the leaves and debris in search of 
natural food, but the idea did not occur to 
them. With the example of Konrad Lorenz 
and his goslings in my mind, I went down on 
hands and knees turning over the leaf-mould 


D REARED BY THE 


and making little chuffing noises such as a 
remembered hearing from foraging adult hedge- 


hogs, but the family ignored my efforts com- 
pletely. I must have been making the wrong 
chuffs. 


To act as herdsman on these twilight | 
expeditions was an anxious task—to keep an | 
eye on two shuffling under a canopy of nastur- | 


tium leaves, one patiently scraping a hole in the 


parsley bed and the fourth disappearing at a 
smart trundling trot round the corner of the 


house. On their first evening out of doors they | 


exhibited the curious habit, described in detail | 


by Dr. Maurice Burton as “self-annointing,”’ in | 


which the animal deposits its spit in visible } 
quantities on its body. Often it throws itself 


on its side and contorts the body to enable the 
tongue to reach its flank. The action was some- 
times preceded by’the licking of a smooth stone 


or the brick wall as though to induce a flow of | 


saliva. 
during an evening’s foray; only once, two weeks 


All the hedgehogs did this frequently — 


later, did I see one do it indoors. | 


Whatever the purpose of the 
must have 
stimulus. 2 

In early July there were 


provided 


and the youngsters were like rest- 
less children. They threw off their 
bedding and one even left the 
~sleeping-box and took to sleeping 


ally they were curled up asleep 
before it was light, two of them 
were still up and active at 7 a.m. 


of the room, giving me the im- 
pression they were in need of 


state they would have sought 
deep shelter. 


Hedgehogs, they say, 


several thunder-storms at night’ 


under the newspaper that was 
spread on the floor. Though usu-_ 


Once in a storm two of them kept | 
up a continuous run backwards 
and forwards between two corners — 


something. Perhaps in the wild. 


action, something out of doors | 
the | 


can | 
swim, and Georgy Green was called — 
on to prove whether this were true. — 
Placed in a bath of water, he 


struck out manfully, but without — 


panic. He at least was sure that 
it was true. 

When the family were pro- 
moted to an outdoor run, complete with dor- 
mitory (a hay-filled bucket on its side) they 


AUTHOR. 


again appeared to use a recognised latrine. In — 


order to introduce them to maggots as part of 


their natural diet I buried a dead blackbird in © 


the leaf heap in their run. Georgy was the first 
to wake. As he issued from the dormitory he 
raised his head and sniffed, then holding his 
snout aloft like a banner before him, he ad- 
vanced purposefully and unhesitatingly towards 
the carcass; in a few minutes Yanky followed 
with the same tranced look and the evening 
air was filled with sounds of guzzling satisfac- 
tion. A few black feathers were all that was left. 


a 


After four weeks of my guardianship the © 


hedgehogs weighed from 7} oz. to 6? oz.; Penny, 
as always was the backward one. Each wore a 
border of long hair like the fringe of a shawl at 
the plimsoll-line where the coat of spines met the 
under-body fur. They were alert and of an 
enquiring disposition. All too enquiring, for on 
the night of July 5 they discovered what I had 
overlooked, in moving their run, a slight de- 
pression in the ground passing under it. By 
next morning all had vanished. 


_ In vain I wandered at dusk, clinking the — 
spoon against the bowl of bread and milk. Vain ~ 
were my visions of generations of hedgehogs ~ 
converging on the terrace for their evening — 


meal. I never saw any of them again. But I can 
picture their going: Georgy, bold and enter- 
prising, leading the way, Yanky and Willy as 
so often, together, noses aloft; and Penny Plain 
no doubt last of all. So, I feel sure they set out 
into the world. 

No, I never saw a flea on any of them. 
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ENGLAND’S WIN IN THE INTERNATIONALS 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


certing swiftness with which years do pass 

as one grows older, since I had seen that 
beautiful links at Newcastle, County Down. 
And when I arrived on the eve of the Inter- 
nationals last week it was not the place I 
remembered. 

One of my lasting memories of golfing 
occasions will always be of soft sunshine 
and sapphire seas, gorse fresh in May-time 
bloom and the Mourne mountains ever changing 
in their moods, which made a matchless setting 
for the lithe grace and superb play of Lally 
Saint-Sauveur, who won the women’s champion- 
ship that year. 

This time it was a savage place as the wind 
lashed at our windows and rain tore down from 
angry sullen skies. Indeed, the cloud was so low 


aes years had passed, with that discon- 


| on one practice day that a young member of the 


English team, overlooking the fact that the sea 
was at his feet, was prompted to ask in all 
seriousness: “‘How high are we here?’’ Happily 
the rain was swept aside for the most part by 
the next morning, but the wind was still violent 
as England and Scotland joined battle. I 
cannot think why the powers responsible 
invariably select one of the windiest periods of 
the year for this occasion. Often the elements 
are so unpleasant that golf becomes altogether 
too taxing, so much so that fortune can play a 
disproportionate part. On this first morning 
eight holes needed two full woods and more and 
some of the high exposed tees became places of 
terror. It was stern stuff for a stern occasion. 
But, whereas at Muirfield last year the Scots 
had the better of it in a strong wind, this time 
they were properly undone by Gerald Micklem’s 
young side, of whom only Tony Slark was over 
30. 

Not since 1928 had England overwhelmed 
the ancient enemy by such a margin and in all 
the day only Reid Jack, who played superbly 
against Wolstenholme, was permitted a victory. 
In the morning he had held the Scottish side 
together in the top foursome by extremely 
fine putting under pressure, which saved a half 
against Caldwell and Sewell, but all the rest was 
England. 

The basis of most victories in team 
matches usually lies in the foursomes and, when 
England led at lunch by four clear points, 
nothing short of a miracle could save Scotland 
and the championship virtually was won and 
lost. The reason undoubtedly lay in splendid 
finishing by England, an indication of the new 
hardening of competitive temperament which is 
coming about these days, and some rather feeble 
finishing by the opposition in the singles. 
Wolstenholme and Bonallack pulled their match 


_ out of the fire by playing the last three holes in 


two under par and the three remaining couples 
played with admirable steadiness as victory 
approached. 

The final result of 12-3 overstates the 
difference between the sides, but it was entirely 
Scotland’s fault that a more respectable margin 
was not achieved. In three games after lunch a 
Scot became dormy two and yet permitted his 
opponent a half. Blair, with three for the match 
from some 50 yards, made an unaccountable 
error of judgement in trying to pitch and run 
over soft ground and Perowne gratefully seized 
his chance. Thirlwell was allowed to win the 
seventeenth in four and then reached the side 
of the last green, 548 yards away, with two 
tremendous hits and stole a half from Walker. 
Last of all Lunt won the eighteenth in five from 
Hastings and all that was left for Scotland was 
regrets. No matter how their supporters 
pointed to the closeness of many of the matches, 
there it was in black and white for all England 
to gloat upon. 

There was a time when Wales were the 
poor cousins at the feast, but not any longer. No 
side can take them lightly now. Their strength, 
like Ireland’s weakness, lies in foursomes, as 
England soon discovered. During the night the 
hurricane had spent itself and the scene of my 
memory magically was there once more. 


Emerald fairways glistened in the sun, a gentle 


breeze whispered among the dunes, the 
mountains had lost their brooding menace and 
England was having an uneasy morning. Many 
of these Welshmen putt like fiends, especially in 
foursomes when they have the inspiration of 
each other’s presence. The Duncans are quite 
formidable together, as Thirlwell and Shep- 
person again realised when for the second year 
in succession they were put to the sword by 
ruthless holing out. Slark and Lunt faced much 
the same treatment at the hands of Davies and 
Lockley, who had an indecent succession of 
single putts. Squirrell may not be a com- 
manding striker of the ball, but year after year 
his putting touch is marvellous and he and a 
promising young golfer, P. Dunn, made a pair 
Just too strong for Caldwell and Sewell. 
Although England set the fitness of things to 
rights by winning seven of the singles the Welsh 


Gy 
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There was no anxiety on this final day 
for either England or Scotland, and their com- 
fortable victories proved that, when conditions 
are severe, sounder technique almost invariably 
prevails. And golf that day was infernally diffi- 
cult, for the wind was oblique to every hole 
from varying angles—a fierce test of flighting, 
control and balance. 

I have no particular allegiance to any one 
country, but would have been disappointed had 
England not won. Plainly they were the 
strongest side and, all things being equal, 
probably will remain so for several years to 
come. 

Excluding Slark, and Fox who replaced 
him so capably on the last day, the average age 
of the side was under 25, and there was much 
cause for satisfaction in its performance. The 
five Walker Cup players might permissibly have 
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J. B. CARR (IRELAND) PUTTING ON THE 16th GREEN AT NEWCASTLE, CO. DOWN, 


IN THE FOURSOMES MATCH AGAINST ENGLAND IN THE 
THE TRIPLE CROWN AND WITH IT THE 


INTERNATIONALS. ENGLAND WON 


AMATEUR GOLF 


RAYMOND TROPHY 


again had made their presence felt and Tony 
Duncan, now the senior international in the four 
countries, must have been well pleased with his 
side. 

Just as Wales give everyone a good match 
by stout, foursome play, Ireland invariably 
start the singles with an awful millstone about 
them. In the last two years they have gained 
5 points from a possible 30 and, as the team 
is in a state of transition, and a slow one at 
that, from experience to youth, its hopes of 
victory can only be remote. The dropping of 
Ewing before the match against England was 
sad, for it would have been his 50th inter- 
national, but Ireland in future must set aside all 
considerations to the cause of building anew. 
Carr remains a tremendous figure on these 
occasions and one supreme effort which des- 
troyed Jack, as it would have anyone else, 
awakened memories of his most glorious, 
cavalier days. 

Against England inspiration had gone and, 
with the wind howling once more across the 
links, Wolstenholme’s control and resolution 
were admirable and Carr was well and truly 
beaten. 


suffered some reaction after an arduous season 
but none of them showed it and the younger 
end was splendid. Bonallack won all his matches 
but the last, when his reserves of concentration 
finally expired against the likeliest of the new 
Irish players, Froggatt. He was a splendid 
partner for Wolstenholme in either the first or 
second foursome, and clearly his method, con- 
trol and flighting have improved apace in the 
last year. His temperament, of course, is excel- 
lent. Lunt too has improved. His swing is 
impressively slow and powerful and much of his 
iron play was superb in its controlled strength. 
He won four and a half points out of six, and 
Marsh four. How right the selectors were in 
blooding Marsh last season! 

But perhaps the most encouraging of all 
the English golf was that of Caldwell, who now 
seems nearer to complete fulfilment of his 
immense talent than for several years. He 
is now playing to win rather than not to lose, 
and there is a world of difference. He 
finished bravely and confidently in all his 
matches and that did the heart good to see, 
as too did the greatly improved putting of 
Thirlwell. 
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THE MOTHER OF THE MIDLANDS 


LICHFIELD, STAFFORDSHIRE 
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2.—SKETCH-PLAN OF THE TOWN 
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By THEODORA BENSON 
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1.—AERIAL VIEW OF LICHFIELD FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. On the left are the Cathedral and Minster Pool; in the background is 
Stowe Pool 


letter of October, 1767. The words remain exceedingly apt. 
Lichfield, the Mother of the Midlands, has been interesting 
for thirteen hundred years. A medieval market centre for the 
district, it became lovely as its Cathedral was rebuilt, in its present 
almost magical grace, between 1195 and the mid-14th century. The 
prevailing note is now that of the 1800s, though there is much to 
see that is more ancient. Population, some ten and a-half thou- 
sands, has about trebled since 1781; discreetly sited new housing 
estates have, however, left Lichfield’s character unchanged. “The 
ancient and loyal city”’ is still a little Georgian market town, ver- 
dant with small parks and gardens, traditionally go-ahead and 
crowned with ancient dignities. 
Narrow boundaries can be set for the buildings most essential 


| OVELY, interesting Lichfield,” wrote Anne Seward in a 


to sightseers, though this is to omit much of charm and interest. 


The road from London crosses Lichfield on a north-west slant 
as St. John-street and Bird-street. Between St. John’s Hospital 
and Milley’s Hospital lie the north-east turnings of Bore-street 
and Market-street, the path by Minster Pool, and the short street 
of the West Gate entrance to the Close. Bread Market-street links 
Bore-street and Market-street at the west end of the Market Place. 
Past the east end of the Market Place, Conduit-street runs from 
Bore-street and, becoming Dam-street, passes the other end of the 
Minster Pool to enter the Close to the south-east; just beyond 
is the little eastward path to Stowe Pool with the famous view of 
“the Vale of Stowe,’’ Johnson’s ‘pleasant walk” to St. Chad’s 
time-honoured Church and the two Georgian houses above it. 

St. John’s Hospital, of sombre reddish brick, founded in the 
early 12th century as a priory and rebuilt in 1495, is one of the 
earliest examples of domestic architecture after the introduction 
of chimneys. Its eight salient chimney-stacks rise from the ground, 
their considerable width narrower as they near the roof, above 
which they tower, by a sloping shoulder apiece. The door has six 
chimneys on the left, two on the right; the one on its immediate 
right is the only one with a right-side shoulder. 

On the same (west) side of St. John’s-street can be seen part 
of the Old Friary incorporated in a modern school. The original 
foundation was about 1229, and was demolished in 1547, when the 
surviving part of the Friary was adapted for a private residence. 
It was the Duke of Cumberland’s headquarters in 1745. Opposite 
in Bird-street, over a crossroad, are the foundations of the Grey 
Friars Church in the Friary Gardens. 
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In the pleasant 18th-century length of Bird-street three of old 
Lichfield’s chief coaching inns still flourish, with room in their yards 
for the Express or the Telegraph, the Umpire or the True Blue. The 
King’s Head is the smallest. Dr. Johnson took the Thrales to the 
Swan for a Lichfield visit. George Farquhar was billeted at the George 
when quartered at Lichfield as a recruiting officer; he used the 
landlord and his daughter as Boniface and Cherry in The Beaux’ 
Stvatagem, and Lady Biddulph, then staying in the Close at the 
Palace, as Lady Bountiful. The ballroom at the George, with a 
carved frieze, fluted pillars, sphinxes and amorvini above the doors, 
accommodated 233 people for a race dinner in 1743. 

On the east side of Bird-street, north of the George, lies Minster 
Pool. Thereis an exquisite view of the Cathedral’s three spires (Fig. 3) 
over the water. The public gardens opposite were once a pool too, and 
Edward III attended the aquatic sports with which Crécy was 
celebrated. 

Past Langton House and Moat House with their sober facades 
and, elegant fanlights, across the turning to the Close, is the Beacon- 
street house (Fig. 7) where lived Dr. Erasmus Darwin, grandfather 
of the famous Charles and himself a great character. It was an old 
half-timbered house, backing on the Close, which he bought around 
1760 and remodelled with a new front, Venetian windows and, 
spanning the dried remnant of the old moat, a bridge of steps to his 
front door with a fashionable paling a la chinoise. 

The ground has been filled in and there is now a double flight of 
front-door steps. Near by on the west of Beacon-street is the neat 
stone house which was built and endowed for 15 poor women by 
Bishop Heyworth in 1424 and improved and further endowed by 
Dr. Milley in 1504. 

Only a few steps back is the West Gate turning to the Cathedral, 
set among the lawns and the Tudor to Georgian houses of the Close. 
It is well to enter the Cathedral from the west end, noticing the ancient 
ironwork’ on the doors and the 14th-century bas relief above the 
central door’s middle pillar. The long view of the perfectly pitched 
‘Troof within uplifts the heart, and the whole displays the unity of 
Early English and Decorated styles in a building completed well 
within 150 years. 

The music of the seven-century-old choir school is still superb. 
There is wonderful 16th-century glass in the Lady Chapel. To the 
south-west of the Lady Chapel is Chantrey’s monument of the Sleep- 
/ing Children. Charming and ancient little carvings in low relief adorn 
|the north wall alongside the presbytery. Circling the central shaft 
of the lovely octagonal Chapter House, completed in 1238, and about 
parts of its trefoil arcading, is deeply undercut decoration that sur- 
vives in its original, vividly imaginative beauty. The library above 
_the Chapter House is an amazing repository of treasures. 

Turning left or north at the west end of the Close, one goes left 
again into the double quadrangle of the Vicars’ Close (Fig. 10). There 
is still some 14th-century work about the little half-timbered houses. 
‘A 14th-century red brick chimney-stack in the eastern range towards 
the north end must be one of the oldest still surviving, and is, 


4.—THE BISHOP’S PALACE, NOW USED AS A SCHOOL 


5._STATUE OF JAMES BOSWELL IN THE MARKET PLACE. (Right) 
BIRTHPLACE 


moreover, typical of the district, a Staffordshire 
chimney. 

As one returns to the Close and the Dean’s 
Walk which flanks the Cathedral on the north, 
two stone gate posts in front of No. 13 recall 
that it stands on the site of the old Domus 
Choristrum. Beyond, and next to, the charming 
red brick Deanery is the Bishop’s Palace (now 
the Cathedral School)—Fig. 4—built of grey 
stone and dated 1687. In this handsome house 
Gilbert Walmesley made welcome the youngster 
Samuel Johnson and the boy David Garrick. Two 
pillars and a beam in the drawing-room sug- 
gested a proscenium arch and amateur theatri- 
cals to Garrick, who there made his first public 
appearance as Sergeant Kite in Farquhar’s 
The Recruiting Officer. 

Here too, in the late 1760s, came the young 
and engaging John André, courting Honora 
Sneyd under the auspices of Anna Seward. 


ERASMUS 


DARWIN’S HOUSE IN BEACON-STREET. 
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Her Monody on the Death of Major John André 
of 1780, when the whole British Army went into 
mourning for his execution as a spy in the 
American War of Independence, brought 
remarkable visitors tothe Bishop’s Palace. After 
the peace, Washington sent an American officer 
to tell Miss Seward how much he had felt her 
attack on him, and to show her copies of letters 
which convinced her that she had been unjust. 

At the south-east end of the Close, over- 
looking Stowe Pool, is the Treasurer’s House, 
now St. Mary’s Vicarage, built in a corner of 
what remains of the 14th-century wall with 
which Bishop Langton fortified the Close. 
Charles I stayed there more than once during 
the Civil War. Some rebuilding was necessary in 
Queen Anne’s reign. Within, now somewhat cut 
up for cupboards, is the sentry’s walk of earlier 
guarding rounds. 


The Close sustained three sieges. The 


6.—SAMUEL JOHNSON’S 


Cathedral’s central spire was 
shot down with much damage 
to the roof on the fourth day 
of the first, and soon the 
Cromwellians were hunting cats 
with hounds down the nave, 


baptising a calf at the altar. 
Neighbouring rockeries are 
stocked with heads of saints 
from the Cathedral. 

Most of the old houses of 
Dam-street had to be re- 
fronted after the devastation; 
an opportunity to spread a 


No. 14, built in 1583, has still 
‘a timbered black-and-white 
facade, but one is shown within 
where an earlier front wall 
stood. Two tablets on red- 
brick houses in Dam-street ask 
attention. That on No. 24 is 
above the spot where Lord 
Brooke, the fanatical general 
of the Parliamentary forces, 


from the tower of the Cathe- 
dral’s central spire by ““Dumb 
Dyott,’”’ on March 2 (St. Chad’s 
day), 1643; Lord Brooke had 
called on God for a sign of 
approbation. No. 10, on the 
corner of (Quonian’s-lane, is 
officially marked as the site of 
Dame Oliver’s School, where 
Johnson learned to read. 

2 That honour 


little forward and _ enlarge. 


was killed by a bullet fired 


wrecking all they could and 


is claimed | 


also for a house built in 1555 immediately round — 


a corner in Quonian’s-lane. From the first 


-low room a tiny staircase runs up to a room 


above it and to the gallery of the adjoining 
room, which is two storeys high. The theory 
is that the dame sat in this lofty room while 
the pupils, who studied in the upstairs room 
adjoining, recited their lessons from the gallery; 
and that a further two-storeyed section, now 
vanished, provided her living quarters. 

Ahead of Dam-street is Conduit-street and, 
running westward, the Market Place: with its 
old cobble stones, its old church of St. Mary’s 
unfortunately rebuilt in 1870, a dull statue 
of Johnson (that on the south-east of the 
Cathedral is to be preferred), a first-rate statue 
of Boswell (Fig. 5), and a pleasant prospect 
across its open space of Johnson’s birthplace 
(Fig. 6) and Market-street. 


The birthplace, now appropriately a 


(Right) 8.—ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL WITH ITS ROW 
CHIMNEY-STACKS 


nae PE lag oe Niraly Agen ky 
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museum, was built by Michael Johnson a few 
years before Samuel’s birth in 1709, at the 
corner of Market-street and little Bread 
Market-street: a fine house, with space for a 
bookshop, two parlours, two kitchens and 
eleven bedrooms. On the Market Place aspect 
the upper part overhangs the ground floor, 
straddling the Bread Market-street pavement 
on stilts and looking rather forbidding. In Bread 
Market-street are the Three Crowns, narrow and 
high, where Johnson brought Boswell for a first 
Lichfield visit, and Elias Ashmole’s wider house 
built about 1630. 

Market-street, apart from a few modern 
buildings, was largely refronted in the 18th 
century, swallowing its tiny front gardens for 
interior space. Two shops on the north side, 
each with steps to a central door set back 


between bulging bows, are specially attractive. 
On the south side are two pleasant inns: the 
Scales, low and white, where the horses used to 
go to their stalls by a ramp, and the Castle, half 
timbered above a base of red brick. The Castle 
stands on the site of—and in part most probably 
is—the old Biddulph town house where Lord 
Brooke lodged before setting off for Dam-street. 
Farquhar is said to have stayed here while 
writing some of The Beaux’ Stratagem. 

The pride of Bore-street is Lichfield House 
(Fig. 12), an imposing example of domestic 
architecture built in 1510. It is timbered from 
the ground up and its higher storeys are elabor- 
ately patterned; the whole width of the central 
front section carries a zigzag design, and in 
the three large gables uprights and cross beams 
enclose quarterfoils and trefoils. 


9.—ST. CHAD’S CHURCH, AT THE NORTHERN END OF STOWE POOL. (Right) 10—HOUSES IN VICARS’ CLOSE 


Just east, on the same south side is the 
spacious Donegal House adjoining the Guildhall, 
which was partly rebuilt in 1844. It no longer 
serves as a theatre (Mrs. Siddons here made her 
first appearance after her husband’s death), 
but contains much of interest: the old con- 
demned cell, a fine collection of civic plate and 
regalia, including the chased silver Ashmole Cup 
bestowed in 1666, an excellent Henry VII fire- 
back, the old Gild book and five of Lichfield’s 
Royal Charters, besides other muniments. A 
short way further are five Tudor gables over 
little shops which have a simpler charm than 
that of Lichfield House. In Bore-street, too, a 
coaching inn, the old Crown, reasserts the 18th- 
century note. : 

Photographs : 1, Aevofilms; 3 and 10, Edgar 
Bates ; 6-8, 11 and 12, National Buildings Record. 
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NGLISHMEN, with their time-honoured 
love of open fires, have always turned to 
the hearth for colour and warmth and 

good company. But when the ashes were grey, 
and even the fire-irons put away for the summer, 
the dark emptiness of the fireplace was corres- 
pondingly melancholy. For nearly two centuries 
lively dummy-board figures offered a colourful 
summer substitute for the winter fires. As such 
they earned the common name of “ firescreen,”’ 
to the confusion of those collectors who imagine 
they once endangered their wooden backs and 
glossy paint beside the flames. But, in any case, 
the name is too restrictive for figures that 
invaded every quarter of the house during 
their 18th-century hey-day and remain in 
some numbers to-day as a frank or delightful 
commentary on the period that produced them. 

The frontispiece to the Compleat Gamester 

(1674) shows a card-playing party with a 
dummy-board of a fashionably dressed man 
standing before a fireplace, his feet wide apart, 
and in his hand a baluster-stemmed drinking 
glass held by its foot in the manner of the 
period 

A dummy board at that time was a heavy 

object, 5 to 6 ft. in height, cut from oak or 
pitch pine, 14 ins. thick and feather-edged, with 
a block support enabling it to stand independ- 
ently. Even then dummy-boards were unsuit- 
able as screens against the heat of fire, for the 
wood must have warped, the planks opened 
and the oil paint flaked away under the heat of 
17th-century fires. So successfully did they 
enliven the empty hearth, however, that by 
early Georgian days dummy-board figures, 


2.—DUMMY-BOARD FIGURE OF A MAIDSERVANT 
PEELING AN APPLE. A similar figure is noted in a household 
inventory of 1710. Height, 5 ft. 
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FIGURES FOR THE FIREPLACE 


By EDWARD PERRY 


1.—VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF THE OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE, WITH TWO | 
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GRENADIERS AND ONE EQUESTRIAN DUMMY-BOARD ABOVE THE DOOR. These 
figures, made of painted boards, were generally used in private houses to decorate the empty 
fireplace in summer 


life-size, but cut from much thinner wood than 
formerly, were used for decoration and amuse- 
ment all about the house. A _ resplendently 
painted soldier might stand to.attention on each 
side of the porch; the entrance hall might 
become fashionably buco- 
lic by the introduction of 
a peasant and a milkmaid, 
perhaps, in the idyllic 
manner of two figures in 
porcelain, or a shepherd 
and shepherdess, some- 
times with sheep; good- 
looking housemaids gave 
life to dreary passages or 
stood on staircase bends; 
and romping children might 
be found in all sorts of 
unexpected corners. 

The figure stood at 
floor level, and a project- 
ing ledge extending from 
shoulder to shoulder at the 
back kept it 6 ins. from the 
wall, to which it was 
attached by means of a 
pair of wrought-iron hooks 
and staples. This position 
and the feather edges 
caused a life-like shadow 
to be thrown against the 
wall, aiding the _ three- 
dimensional effect. Careful 
placing was, essential, for 
the figure might be painted 
full-face or three-quarter 
face, rarely in profile. In 
an alcove at a stair bend, 
for instance, the figure was 
kept erect by means of a 
pair of wooden supports 
cut in the shape of feet, 
projecting 4 or 5 ins. to the 
front, and with heels pro- 
jecting to the rear. Holes 
in existing examples show 
them to have been screwed 
down from the heels. 

Life-size soldiers in 
the uniform worn by Gren- 
adiers of the Second Regi- 
ment of Foot during the 
reign of George I must 
have been particularly 
striking when their gorge- 
ous uniforms appeared in 
the full radiance of un- 
faded paint. These approx- 
imate 7 ft. in height, their 


mitre-shaped hats being about 18 ins. high. They 
are always found with their feet 18 ins. apart, 
then the attitude of attention; the “heels 
together” position dates from the time of the 


- Prussian influence on the English army in the © 


mid-18th century. 

A view of the interior of the Old Chelsea 
Bun House (Fig. 1) illustrates a pair of Grena- 
diers and an equestrian dummy-board, displayed 
on brackets above the doorway, each throwing 
a shadow on the wall. Pairs consisting of a 
Grenadier and a housemaid have been recorded. 

Housemaids were apparently a stock pat- 
tern, a number of which still remain, identical in 


shape and pose, measuring 5 ft. in height, but 


dressed differently. These maids wear white or 
baize aprons and are shown sweeping with soft 
bristle brooms, the hairs fixed to a round stock 
with three ornamental knops above. These 
figures (Fig. 3) appear to represent ladies 
rather than housemaids—worthy housewives 
participating laudably if not very onerously in 
the domestic chores. Because of their dress, 
housemaid dummy-boards are attributed to the 
1630s, but a century later is a more reasonable 
date, dress and pose having been copied from 
an early source. Dummy-board figures dressed 
in the style of a century earlier—examples 
painted with Elizabethan attire are known— 
might have been intended for early Georgian 
humorists to perpetrate jokes upon the imagina- 
tive, convincing them that they had been face to 
face with a ghost. 

Inventory references to dummy-board 
figures are rare. The Dictionary of English Fur- 
niture (COUNTRY LIFE, 1954) notes such an 
entry in the inventory, dated 1710, of furniture 
in the ante-hall of Mr. Blathwayt’s house, 
Dyrham, in Gloucestershire: “a woman payring 
of an apple.’’ An example at Knole shows the 
woman in the dress of a housemaid (compare 
Fig. 2). In the Earl of Derby’s collection is a 
pair of ladies, one wearing a towering head- 
dress in a style known as the commode or fon- 
tange, an early-18th-century fashion. Other 


early-Georgian figures, of which several examples ~ 


have been recorded, include a lady at her toilet, 
holding a mirror and brushing her hair, ballad 
singers and knights in armour. 

‘A third group of picture-board dummies 
dates from late in George II’s reign until the 
1790s. These measured between 3 and 4 ft. in 
height, and were used to enliven hearth interiors 
during the summer months, when the burnished 
steel portable grate, fender and fire-irons, all 
requiring daily attention to retain their mirror- 
like brilliancy, were oiled and laid away until 
the chilly September evenings necessitated 
their return. The chimney was closed and the 
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| | space made colourful with expansive ornaments. 

‘Conversation pieces of the period show such 
jornaments as tall lidded urns in gaudily 
enamelled porcelain, huge jars displaying an 
abundance of flowers or leaf branches and 
terrestrial globes. 

Dummy-board representations of these, 
|too, might be used, particularly of large urns 
displaying colourful flowers. Alternatively the 
entire fireplace opening might be masked by a 
|\fireboard covered with textile or paper har- 
monising with the wall decoration, or painted 
|with jars of flowers or other ornament. The 
Dictionary of English Furniture records that the 

tapestry room at Osterley contains a fireboard 
‘covered with tapestry worked as a basket of 
flowers and that “in the Etruscan Room in the 
same house was a fireboard painted in the same 
‘style, for which Robert Adam’s design is pre- 
served in the Soane Museum.” 

The fireplace recess, however, plain-surfaced 
jand cleaned of its soot, proved an attractive 
setting for dummy-board figures, or these 
might be additional to a papered fireboard 
background. Such figures were usually pre- 
sented in matching pairs of brilliantly costumed 
|boys and girls, the boys often riding stick 
hobby-horses. These might stand upon elabor- 
jately carved plinths of mahogany or gilded 
beech, but in most instances their lower edge 
was set into a weighty block of oak about 5 ins. 
thick, japanned red. 

The final phase of dummy-board furniture, 
dating from the 1780s, was comprehensively 
described by Mr. H. Syer Cuming in The 
Journal of the Archaeological Association, 1875. 
“Pleasure grounds were embellished, and 
dwelling houses decked with mimic life and 
‘mimic furniture . . . I have seen a fictitious 

punch-bow! painted so true to nature than when 
placed on a bracket above a door it might weil 
|pass with nine out of ten persons for the genuine 
|17th-century porcelain ware of China... I well 
remember a tabby cat which looked hke life 
jwhen placed in the corner of a room. The dogs 
were sometimes frightfully real, appearing ready 
to fly at the intruder when intended to occupy 
a place in the hall or near a gate, but when the 
deceit was designed for the parlour the dog wore 
a friendly aspect. The macaws and parrots 
exhibited their due variety of bright tints, and 
passed for the real things when stood on a high 
shelf or lofty perch.” Cuming also refers to the 
late Georgian fashion of placing red-coated 
soldiers on guard in tea gardens and pleasure 
grounds, naming such resorts as Jenny’s Whim, 
near Chelsea; the Red House, Battersea; the 
Green Man, Old Kent-road; the Montpelier 
Gardens, Walworth. 
These figures were all life-size and in out- 
_ door positions were so arranged that visitors 
}would confront them suddenly and might 
believe that they were facing realities. Sailors, 
standing, or dancing the hornpipe, were favour- 
ites in the gardens of waterside taverns. Soldiers 
in a variety of red-coated uniforms still guarded 
|mansion porches and were popular ornaments on 
jhotel staircases and at tavern doorways. 
| Favourites with landlords of country inns were 
| tempting picture-board dummies of jugs and 
| glasses, dishes of onions and-radishes, and bread 
| and cheese. Jewish pedlars (Fig. 4) and women 
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5.—LATE-18th- CENTURY  DUMMY-BOARD OF ‘AD PIG 
DRINKING FROM A BOWL. Height, 10 ins. 
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3.—WOMAN SWEEPING, IN THE DRESS OF THE EARLY 17th CENTURY. This 


probably dates from a century or so later. (Right) 


4.—JEWISH PEDLAR OF THE EARLY 


19th CENTURY. Such figures were often used out of doors. Height, 4 ft. 44 ins, 


hawkers were favourite outdoor figures. Kilted 
Highlanders were frequent, such dummy- 
boards standing at the doors of tobacco and 
snuff shops. 

Reproductions of 18th-century dummy- 
board figures were made in the 1870s and again 
during the 1920s, the latter often portraits 
copied from well-known paintings and standing 
with the aid of hinged brackets as on an 
easel. 

The wooden slabs—known as tables—upon 
which the images were painted were at first in 
oak or pitch pine: in the 18th century beech, 
pearwood and mahogany were frequent alter- 
natives. Those intended for outdoor ornament 
were cut from one-inch teak, a heavy timber 
neither warping nor shrinking under the stress 
of changing weather conditions. 

Outlines were cut at first from single boards 
of oak measuring about two feet wide and an 
inch and a half thick. The majority, however, 
were built up from twelve-inch planks. In the 
early 18th century their usual thickness was 
about one inch, later reduced to half that 
amount. The edges were feathered, that is, 
bevelled widely and 
sharply at the back. The 
tables for dummy- 
boards measuring be- 
tween three and four 
feet in height were be- 
tyveen 4-inch and 3-inch 
in thickness. 

The planks on 
most existing 17th- 
and 18th-century dum- 
my-boards have shrunk 


slightly, revealing the 
vertical tongue-and- 
groove joints. The 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum example cata- 
logued as ““Young Man 


in Fashionable Costume 
of about 1745: height 
4 ft. 4 inches, width 
2 ft. 2 inches” has so 
shrunk that the table is 


seen to consist of many jointed sections. 
For instance, there is a joint on the right 
shoulder, another at the elbow and one across 
the hand. 

This potential defect was known to 
theic makers, for some dummy-boards were 
canvas-covered, the fabric glued to a table 
$-inch thick and feather-edged. The back might 
also be coated with canvas and painted 
brown. 

Dummy-boards were the work of shop-sign 
painters with studios for the most part in Harp- 
alley, Shoe-lane. They were a numerous group 
of commercial artists working in open-fronted 
premises where sign-boards and dummy-boards 
might be viewed. Dummy-board pictures 
became less costly ornaments from the late 
1760s, when the demand for sign painters 
diminished and competition became fierce. This 
followed the enforcement of the 1762 statute by 
which it became illegal to suspend a sign-board 
over the highway. This brought about the 
removal of thousands of sign-boards in London, 
and sign-painters were without employment. 
The existence of identical dummy-board pic- 
tures, of undoubted 18th-century origin, and cut 
from a single template, proves their commercial 
origin. 

Until this time professional artists might be 
called upon to paint dummy-boards. These are 
recognised by their lifelike pose and vivacious 
facial expressions: many of them are believed to 
have been portraits. 

The artist or sign-painter first drew his out- 
line upon a smooth-surfaced board built from 
seasoned wood. This was sawn to shape and the 
edges were sharply bevelled. Two or three washes 
of boiling linseed oil were applied, followed by 
rubbing down with distemper or powdered white 
lead mixed with parchment paste. The oil 
colours were painted over this, the distemper 
soaking up excess oil and thus giving greater 
brilliance to the paint. This radiance was en- 
hanced on fine work by burnishing—particularly 
effective on gold and reds. The fina] result was 
varnished. 


Illustrations : 
Albert Museum. 
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E was pink and in the Tins. His little 

H ginger moustache bristled with infant 

ferocity. His blue eyes flashed as though 

on parade. He smelt strongly of new leather. 

He arrived importantly in a little low, red, 

smelly car. It snorted to a stop outside the 
Nelson’s Eye. 

Leather, brand-new and shining, was 
decanted. Bright brown gun-case. Bright 
brown boots. Bright brown cartridge bag and 
bright brown binocular case. His luggage, three 
suitcases of it, was also bright brown. So, for 
that matter, was the rest of his face apart from 
the pink facade. 

The elect regarded him cautiously through 
the fly-glazed panes of the Captains’ Bar. They 
were all there: Yacht skippers, smacksmen, 
oyster-dredgers, winklers, with their faint, 
eternal reek of the mud, wild-fowlers and the rest 
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WAITING FOR THE WILD-FOWLER: A PUNT GUN LYING UP ON THE SHORE OF AN ESSEX 


of the long-shore community, including, of 
course, the Councillor. His is the smoothest 
tongue and slyest eye among all that company 
of guile. 

“Young orficer,’’ remarked Titus the Gun- 
ner, thoughtfully. “Come a-gunnin’, no doubt. 
*Haps he’ll need a hand to larn him where to 
goo.” 

“ Reckon he’ll need a punt to git there in,”’ 
said the Admiral, who builds them. 

“Dessay he’ll need a big gun to goo in it,” 
added Owd Swan. “I’ve got a tidy piece what’d 
suit he right well.’”’ Shocked eyes were turned 
upon the old man. Extreme age and a failing 
mind alone could excuse the fact that he had 
spoken aloud the predatory thoughts common 
to all. 

Moreover, it was common knowledge that 
Owd Swan's tidy piece, of uncounted age, with 
a barrel seven feet long, had a hole half-way up 
the right-hand side of the barrel “ big enow for 
a worsp to crawl through!”’ 

“Every time Owd Swan shoot the owd gal 
off,’’ the Councillor acidly remarked, “there’s a 
puff o’ smoke come out on her half way up the 
barrel, like a train a-goin’ through a tunnel. 
She’s death at both ends that owd gal, and 
right perilous in the middle. I reckon she’s only 
good for a rent-day gun, one of them what shute 
round corners when the bailiff’s a-comin’.”’ 

Owd Swan glared at him stonily. ‘Don’t 
you talk, mate! I once took harf a dollar orf o’ 
you, long o’ that owd gal.”’ 

“Ah! That he did,” 


the Councillor 


an 


admitted. “ That wore the winter o’ tharty-sivin. 
The creeks were full 0’ ice. The snow laid on 
the marsh a yard deep and ten foot deep in the 
drifts. I wore a-goin’ down the sea-wall for the 
morning’ flight, when I meets Bungo a-comin’ 
back. 

“* Anybody down the wall, Bungo?’ I asks. 

“‘*Nit nobody,’ says Bungo, ‘’cept Owd 
Swan and his Owd Bitch.’ 

““Owd Bitch!’ I says. ‘He ain’t got no 
dawg and he ain’t got no missus. How do you 
mean his Owd Bitch then?’ 

“«That’s his owd gun,’ Bungo says. ‘The 
owd muck hev clinked him under the lug or 
clouted him on the snout so many times that he 
allus calls her the Owd Bitch.’ Thass a true 
piece, ain’t it, Uncle Swan?” the Councillor 
remarked, turning to that patriarch of the mud- 
flats. The ancient nodded distantly. 


ESTUARY 


“T still took harf a dollar off o’ you,’ he 
grunted coldly. 

“That he did an’ all,”’ the Councillor pur- 
sued. ‘“‘I goos off down under the wall, up to me 
fetlocks in snow, and there I finds Uncle Swan 
a-layin’ under the wall, wi’ his old gun. The 
fore-end was lashed on with a bit o’ tar-band. 
The britch was lapped round with copper wire 


‘and he’d nailed a bit o’ brass down the stock 


where that was cracked. 

““*Ts she loaden, Swan?’ I asked. 

“*Tyouble loaden,’ the owd man says. ‘ You 
can load the owd gal up till she twizzles ye 
round.’ % : 

““*T wouldn’t shoot her orf for tew golden 
suvverins,’ I says. ‘She kill at buth ends.’ Then 
I sees a pair of tukies [red-shanks] a-walkin’ 
about on the mud. About fifty yard out. 

““Pll give you harf a dollar if your Owd 
Bitch’ll kill them tew little tukies, stone-dead,’ 
I says. 

“<Tone, mate!’ says Owd Swan. 

“He pokes the snout of his owd gun 
through the grass on the top o’ the hill, tucks 
the butt into his showder, squints down the 


barrel and says: ‘Now you little It’s 
either you or me!’ 
“Then he pulls the trigger! Off she goos, 


with a roar like a row o’ housen fallin’ down. 
The stock clouted Owd Swan on the snout. The 
barrel flew off the stock and clinked him on the 
skull. The smoke hung that thick I couldn’t 
rightly see what happened. 

“Owd Swan went nip over tuck, down the 
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FAIR GAME 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


wall, fell flat on his back in the snow—an’ laid’ 
Blood a-runnin’ out of | 
Right blanched, he. 


there. Uncornscious! 
his eyes, ears an’ mouth. 
was. I thought the owd boy was a dead ’un. I 


gits down and listens to his owd heart. That i 
was a-knockin’, all right. So I puts me knee in |} 
his owd stomach and works his arms back’ards | 


and for’ards till he came round. He snorts like } 


an owd hog, blows a gust of blood out of his |. 
snout, sets up, rubs his owd optics and glouts at 4} 


me. 

““Where am I, mate?’ he grunts. 

““Did I kill them little owd tukies?’ 

““Fall em! 
damned nearly kilt yerself.’ 

““Ha!’ says he, his owd optics a-glintin’. 
‘“Where’s me harf dollar? Come on, mate! Piy 
up!’ 

““You ungrateful owd 
muck!’ I says. ‘Here I’ve 
bin and drawed you out 0’ 
the Valley o’ the Shadder o’ 


of is yer miserable harf dollar! 
Why, the owd gun damned 
nearly kilt yer.’ 

““How long did 
onsense me?’ he asks. 

““Tew whole minutes!’ 
iisez. 
prayin’ to the good Gawd, to 


she 


think on is money.’ 


scornful-like. 
a dam _ school-missus. 


for foive minutes afore now! 
Gimme that half dollar and 
howd yer clapper.’ ”’ 
Meanwhile, the “young 
orficer,’’ whose arrival had 
provoked this Odyssey, had 


bags, put out his mono- 
grammed hairburshes, stowed 


under the bed and was now 


abstracted from its bright 
faithfully the estuaries, 
creeks, rills, gutters, mud- 
flats, saltings, mud-horses, 
sand-banks, sea-walls, fleets, 
dykes, deeps, swatchways, shoals and seaways 
which compose that sea-picture of which the 
Island is the bright jewel. The only thing it 


John Tarlton 


does not tell is how the tides run and where — 


the birds feed. 


Presently, satisfied, the young man folded — 


the map, stuffed it into his pocket and fingered 
lovingly the bright pages of one of those large 


and glossy volumes which, illustrated in the best — 


Bond-street mode of wild-fowling, paint for the 
would-be gunner Elysian visions of opalescent 


dawns and green-gold eves, stippled by the 


wings of countless wild-fowl. It is a picture 


which never fails to charm, either in water — 


colour or under the more arduous conditions of 
watching it on television, the screen which 
cannot lie. 

Reassured by this best-seller, the young 
man paused before the looking-glass and gave 
the little ginger moustache a confident, upward 
quirk. Then he strode downstairs towards the 
bar, where, as all the best wild-fowling writers 
would assure you, the wit and wisdom of the 
foreshore awaited him. He entered. 


’ A blue haze of niggerhead and a stale smell — 


of slops momentarily stunned both nose and eye. 
A ginger-brown mongrel tried to trip him up. A 
chorus of hearty voices greeted him with simple 
rustic welcome. 

“Don’t yew mind the little owd dorg, Sir. 
He ’on’t hut ye.” 

“That’s only me little owd Napoleon, Sir. 
Do ye give him the toe o’ ye boot.” 

“Come in, Sir, come in. That does me right 


Death and all you can think 


retired to his inn bedroom, — 
unpacked his bright brown ~ 
his bright brown gun-case' 
poring over a brand-new map, \ 


brown map-case. It depicted — 


Jist under the sea-wall, half alive,’ I says. Fi 


Yew blowed ’em to bits and \ 


‘There was me, a-) # 


have marcy on your ungodly } 
owd soul—and all you can) | 


““Tew minutes!’ he says, 

‘Don’t talk like | 
The |} 
Owd Bitch has onsensed me. } 


— 


us pore simple owd fellers.’” This from the 
Councillor, who is never backward in the drive 
for trade. “I can see you’re a gunner, Sir. 
Plenty o’ fowl about. Plenty o’ fowl about, 
Sine, 

Thus encouraged, Pink Face advanced to 
the bar. A score of eyes followed the production 
of his wallet. : 

“What'll it be, Sir?” asked Bungo Blow, 

| the landlord, sweeping his eyes round the poor 
|simple old fellows, with a compelling glance. 
| Pink Face capitulated. Stronger men than he 
had fallen for that embracing order. 

| “Er, what'll these gentlemen have?” he 
jasked with a parade ground voice that had 
barely broken. 

“Drop o’ Nelson’s Blood, Sir. Hope they 
| flies your way, Sir.” 

“Mine’s a double rum, Sir. Bes’ respex to 
you, Sir.” 

“Drop o’ Scotch wi’ a gent like yew, Sir.” 

“Pint o’ mild and bitter. Best make it a 
quart, Bungo.” 

“Dog’s nose wi’ a double gin in it, Sir, 
bein’ as‘I’ve gotter cowd.”’ 

The orders flew fast as snowflakes on a 
January gale. Little change was left from 
a pound. 
ae “T see you’re a proper wild-fowler, Sir,” 
| began the Councillor easily. ‘Dessay you can 
Jarn us chaps a thing or tew afore you’re done 

wi’ us.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that, I’m sure,” 
|Pink Face demurred. “I shall have to get to 
know the lie of the land first, you know. How- 
ever, I’ve got my charts. Seems all plain 
jenough. They tell me the Oyster Fleet is a good 
place for wigeon and the Oaze End is the right 
place for geese.” 
“Jesso! Jesso!” the Councillor agreed. 
““Thass the place where tew gunners—tew only, 
‘mark you, Sir—killed three ton o’ geese in a 

season.”’ 

| “Three tons?” echoed Pink Face aghast. 

| “Well, thas what they said up in Parly- 
'ment,’” the Councillor added. ‘‘So it must be 
true, marn’t it? There was gents, bird-watchers 
and sich, come down here and writ all about it. 
So that mus’ be true... 

{ “Week-end gull-worriers,’ grunted Owd 
Swan. Old age and a failing mind alone excuse 
_ his intolerances. 

“JT dessay you got a rare good punt, Sir? 
One of these here decked-over, double ones, 
what you genllemen allus hev,’’ enquired the 
, Admiral tenderly. 

} “Well, no, not exactly,’’ Pink Face con- 
-fessed. “I thought of looking round here for 
Jone.” “Or, er, perhaps having one built 
|specially,’”’ he added lamely. The Admiral’s blue 
and limpid gaze has that effect. Snake-charmers 
_ have nothing on him. 

| “Happen I could build you a tidy little 


good to see a sportin’ gentleman walk in among 
| 
| 


1? 


blow and the perverse ball, diverging 
from the course, ended its flight in the 
jadjoining garden, there doing damage to the 
glass-house. The subsequent talk is not worth 
record. For neither gardener nor golfer was in 
the mood for calm discussion; nor had they 
clear ideas of what the law says in such an 
incident. What is the legal position when a 
‘man’s chattel has eluded his control, has with- 
out his intending it to do so gone out of his 
possession? Must he say good-bye to it? 

Has the irate gardener, his patience having 
been sorely tried, a right to retain the errant 
ball and thus prevent it from further mischief? 
Not for long. Though it has strayed, though it 
has entered the garden without the gardener’s 
sanction, the ball still remains the property of 
the striker. He has not wholly abandoned it so 
that the first finder becomes its owner. Still, the 
gardener may, if he cares to augment the golfer’s 
annoyance, retain the ball until proffer is made 
to him of amends for the damage done. The 
gardener has a right to do this as an alternative 
to the cumbrous procedure of bringing an action 
for trespass. 

The golfer certainly did trespass. It would 
be futile for him to assert that he never intended 


| 
: NNOYING it was. He struck a mighty 
4 
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owd punt, Sir,” the Admiral agreed graciously. 
“I’ve bin a-buildin’ on ’em seventy year or 
more and me dad and great-grandad and forever 
on us, hunderds of years back. We was 
a-buildin’ ships when the fust owd Queen Lizzie 
was a-knockin’ hell out 0’ them owd Spaniards.” 
___ What you want, meanwhile, Sir, is a tidy 
little owd second-hand punt to be gittin’ about 
in, round these here creeks, while the Admiral’s 
a-buildin’ your new one,” chipped in the 
Councillor. He always has a punt or a pig, a dog 
or a crate of hens for sale, and will sell you a 
man-killer motor-car as soon as look at you. 

“Happen you gotter a right good gun to 
goo wi it,” Owd Swan put in. He was squashed 
instantly. 

“You don’ wanter listen to he,” the 
Councillor interjected sternly. “His owd gun 
‘ud only clout yer uncornscious. I gotter a gun 
now what I'll loan yer—fer a trifle, that is. 
She kill like a butcher. All yew gotter do is 
chuck yarself forrard when yew pulls the 
trigger an’ then you’ll cheat the owd muck. 
Don’t, she’ll clout yer!” 

“Chuck myselfi—what?” Pink Face en- 
quired blankly. 

“Forrard, Sir! Forrard!” replied the 
Councillor. “On’y you don’t wanter do what 
owd Abraham d’Wit done or you’ll be a goner!” 

“What was that?’ asked Pink Face faintly. 

“Well, ye see, he was aboard the smack 
Teasey, wi’ me owd gun, orf o’ the Backsea 
Beacon, when they sailed right on to a rare 
pack o’ wigeon. Sunned ’em, y’ know. They 
riz up like a swarm o’ bees. Owd Abraham 
clapped the gun to his showder and fired. The 
owd gun clouted him on the jaw and oover he 
went, head-over-heels down the fish-hold and 
very near stove his blessed owd head in!” 

““Nex’ time yew fires her, mate,’ I says, 
“chuck yarself forrard when yew pulls the 
trigger an’ then you'll cheat the owd muck.’ 

“Presently we sails up to another big pack 
0’ wigeon—all asleep on the tide. Owd Abraham 
gits right up in the bitts—in the bows, y’ know, 
Sir—an’ when they riz, packed that close ye 
could ha’ hulled the kitchen carpet oover ’em, 
he claps the gun to his showder an’ I sings out: 
“Chuck yarself forrard, mate! Chuck yarself 
forrard!’” 

“What happened?” enquired Pink Face, 
coughing slightly as a lethal gust of niggerhead 
got him by stealth. 

“Ooh! He chucked hisself forrard aw- 
right,” said the Councillor with relish. ‘“‘On’y 
the owd gun misfired—an’ he chucked hisself 
overboard. We sailed right over he!” 

Thus warned, applauded, welcomed and 
financially bled, Pink Face retired to bed to 
dream of three tons of geese. 

Within a week he had been sold a second- 
hand punt, its leaking seams carefully puttied 
the night before by the Councillor. He had 
placed an order for a new double punt, which 


THE ERRANT GOLF BALL = 


the ball to stray, that he would if he could have 
made it a missile guided to the green. He would 
be told that he did intend to hit the ball. It 
was a pity that he could not control its flight; 
nevertheless he must answer for one result of 
that flight. The law, in fact, regards the golfer’s 
errant ball as it does the farmer’s errant ox. 
The farmer did his best to keep in his ox, but it 
managed to get out and into a neighbour’s 
field. There it destroyed. some of the growing 
crop. The neighbour may, if by chance he should 
prefer this ancient method of getting redress for 
his loss, keep the ox as a surety till the farmer 
pays; for the ox was “trespassing damage 
feasant.’”’ The golf ball, too, was a trespasser 
doing damage; it, too, may be retained as 
surety. 

Once, however, adequate payment for the 
damage done is proffered, there is no further 
right of retainer. If the gardener then declines 
to give up the ball, he lays himself open to an 
action for conversion: he had the ball in his 
possession and could have handed it over, but 
would not; he has thereby treated the ball as 
his property, denying the golfer’s right. And 
nowadays an owner meets no troublesome 
obstacles in getting back property that had 
gone out of his possession. 
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would make £100 look attenuated. He had been 
sold a muzzle-loading punt gun, which had done 
honourable duty as a garden fence post for un- 
counted years before being resuscitated, sand- 
papered, painted and oiled. He spent a week 
afloat with Titus at five shillings an hour, plus 
a pound for every bird killed. A day or two 
aboard Bungo’s smack taught him the depth of 
the channels and the shallowness of a ten-pound 
note. Everyone was happy—except Uncle 
Swan. His Owd Bitch remained unsold. The 
others had seen to that. 

Then came the night when Pink Face 
resolved to take to the tideways alone. Under 
the moon, the dark and sliding shape of his punt 
glided down the immemorial sea-way of the 
Danes. Somewhere ahead in the moon-haze the 
geese “cronked.’’ On the Shore Ends wigeon 
mewed and purred like cats. The bubbling 
whistle of the curlew came from misty flats. 

On just such a night, forty years before, 
Owd Swan, sitting on the mud with his shoulder- 
gun, his yard of white beard shining in the 
moon, had been shot by his “nevvy” Art in 
mistake for a wild swan. And, as Art will tell 
you: “They shot still run about under his owd 
skin like a lot o’ lice.”’ 

We shall never know precisely what befell 
Pink Face on that night of moon and bird calls. 
The voiceless tides and Uncle Swan alone know 
the truth. The latter is economical. : 

“There was me, a-sprittin’ along in me 
little owd punt when all of a sudden, I sees 
a black patch on the water ahid on me—just 
like a bunch 0’ wigeon. Yew knows how they 
packs sometimes. So I sets up to ’em wi’ me big 
gun, all loaden wi’ half a pound o’ shot, as big 
as bachache pills. Eighty yard! Seventy yard! 
Now, me beauties, I thinks, I’ll hev ye. An’ I 
pulls!” 

“What did you get, Swan?”’ I asked. 

“Biggest bag o’ me life,” he answered 
simply. 

“How many?” 

“Ha! That worn’t the numbers. That 
wore the weight what made the bag,” he replied. 
“That wore a man. That young orficer! 

“Seems like he couldn’t rightly manage his 
punt. Got athort the tide. Was a-driftin’ side- 
ways. An’ bein’ a ammiture his backside was 
a-stickin’ up! Real gunners allus lays flat, as 
you know.” 

“Did you get him?”’ I asked. 

“Git him? That I did! Reglar riddled that 
owd punt what owd Councillor sold him. An’ 
one o’ me pellets ketched him right acrorst his 
backside—cut a furrow what you could lay 
a finger in! 

“Pore young feller! I reckon he looked 
like a hot-cross bun for a month arterwards! 

“No, Sir. He ain’t bin back—and I doubt 
he will. There’s many miss their free beer.” 

The Owd Bitch is avenged. The three tons 
of geese are still alive and well. 


By W. J. WESTON 


It was not always so. The saying, meaning- 
less to-day, “ Possession is nine points of the 
law,’ had a deal of force when it was a common- 
place to have a rightful claim defeated on a 
technical point. An owner out of possession had 
his way beset with pitfalls. As Professor Win- 
field wrote in his book on Tort: “The ritual of 
legal procedure completely dominated the sub- 
stance of legal right. The medieval lawyer 
believed in the ritual very much as an ignorant 
patient believes in the ritual of medicine at the 
present day. He wants to be cured; but he can- 
not believe that he will be cured unless the 
medicine is coloured, is put in a labelled and 
graduated bottle, and has an unpleasant taste.” 
Beati possidentes has a reign in your club, where 
your possession of the easiest chair cannot be 
challenged while you are sitting on it, or your 
possession of CountRY Lire while you are read- 
ing it. 

“Happy are the possessors’” has little 
application outside the club. Possession is evi- 
dence of ownership and becomes ever stronger 
evidence as time passes by; but that evidence 
may easily be rebutted. To be sure, neither 
golfer nor gardener will dream of any such 
foolishness as action and counter-action; but it 
is well to know where one stands. 
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MOTORING NOTES 


ANTICIPATING THE WORST . 


this year and the recent bad spell, I feel it 

may be wise to write about winter precau- 
tions before the normal time for them has 
arrived. It is possible that there are thousands 
of motorists throughout the world who never 
take any special precautions at the approach of 
winter. Most of them, no doubt, are fortunate 
enough to avoid trouble, but sensible motorists 
will agree that such temptation of providence 
is a risky proceeding. The precautions it is wise 
to take will effect safety, efficiency and comfort, 
as well as reduce the possibility of irritating and 
time-wasting halts by the roadside, which 
always seem to occur during the worst possible 
weather conditions. 

It is surprising how many motorists still 
adhere to the old belief, born in the days of 
rough roads, that new tyres should be fitted 
before the summer motoring season. For most 
drivers the motoring season now lasts for twelve 


ie view of the unpredictability of the weather 
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through ice or snow, it becomes more necessary 
than usual to make sure that these movements 
are not exaggerated by stiffness in any of the 
controls. Owing to the dirty condition of the 
roads during the winter it is worth while having 
all steering parts lubricated twice as often as is 
recommended for cleaner occasions. This will 
ensure that the steering joints do not become 
blocked with dirt and so become stiffer and 
stiffer in their action. The most dangerous 
aspect of neglecting a car is that one becomes 
accustomed to driving it in an inefficient con- 
dition; as the worsening process is gradual it is 
possible for a motorist not to notice that the 
steering is heavy and insensitive, or that the 
brakes are out of balance, until an emergency 
arises. The obvious solution is to make certain 
in advance that every part of the car is being 
maintained in perfect condition. 

Since all a driver’s movements must be 
made with the greatest delicacy when he is 


a Li 


“ALL A DRIVER’S MOVEMENTS MUST BE MADE WITH THE GREATEST 
DELICACY WHEN HE IS DRIVING ON SLIPPERY ROADS ” 


months, and for this reason it is wise to fit new 
tyres at the start of the winter, so that the 
new tread can protect against skidding. For 
those motorists who are forced by circumstances 
to use their cars every day, regardless of weather 
conditions, it is well worth while investing in a 
set of all-weather tyres. Their bold tread pat- 
terns help greatly when one is forced to drive 
through snow, mud or slush, or even a com- 
bination of all three. Although some of the 
makers of these tyres suggest that they can 
be used all the year round, I would strongly 
advise readers to replace them with normal- 
patterned tyres after the winter. By this 
means the specially patterned tyres can be made 
to last at least three winters. Similarly the life 
of one’s normal tyres can be extended. In both 
Switzerland and Austria, where severe winters 
are normal, it is general for motorists to follow 
the practice I suggest. No matter what type 
of tyre is being used, it becomes important to 
ensure that the four tyre pressures are equally 
balanced at all times. Any lack of balance will 
upset the car’s stability and, while this insta- 
bility might go unobserved on dry roads, it 
can be sufficient to produce a dangerous situa- 
tion when one is driving on either ice or hard- 
packed snow. 

Because the reactions of the car to the 
driver’s movements tend to be more sudden and 
extreme when the road surface is slippery 


driving on slippery roads, it follows that the 
controls must work with great smoothness. It 
is impossible to drive a car smoothly, and so to 
avoid wheelspin on ice, if the linkages between 


‘the accelerator pedal and the carburettor are 


so stiff that the pedal has almost to be jerked 
to gain response, or if the action of the clutch 
has become stiff through lack of lubrication. 
The operators in the greasing bays of most ser- 
vice stations have been carefully instructed to 
wipe all surplus grease away from around a 
bearing, but it is wise to instruct them to leave 
it there during the winter. If the surplus grease 
forced out of the bearing is left around it as a 
protection, moisture and dirt will not be forced 
in. As snow and mud cling most tenaciously, 


especially when the temperature is below freez-~ 


ing point, steps should be taken to see that 
neither mud nor snow is clogging the accelera- 
tor and brake pedals. An occasional press on 
the brake pedal and a sudden release of the 
accelerator will help to keep them free. Alter- 
natively, it is better to find they are jammed 
when one is testing rather than when an 
emergency has arisen. 

Any unexpected trouble with a car is 
made worse if one is forced to work in a biting 
wind with one’s feet deep in slush, but it is 
made ten times worse if the tools are found to 
be inadequate for the job. The first thing to 
check at the approach of winter is that all the 


tools are in good condition. This applies par- 


-ticularly to the jack and wheel-brace, but it is” 


of little comfort to find both the jack and wheel- 

brace in perfect condition and well lubricated, 

when the wheel nuts are immovable on their 

studs. This can happen easily owing to old 

grease having become solidified by cold. The 
remedy is to remove all wheel nuts before the. 
winter comes and to clean and lubricate the 

threads thoroughly with a reasonably fluid: 
lubricant; thick engine oil or thin gear oil will 

do very well. There are now several wander 

lights on the market which make it easier to 
carry out repairs after dark; these can be 

plugged into a socket on the dashboard or 

attached directly to the terminal posts on the 

battery with bulldog clips. They are fitted 

with a spring-loaded drum which carries a 
long length of flexible wire; this allows the 

light to be used on any part of the car. 

Much can be done to increase the comfort 
of driver and passengers during the winter. 
The car heater cannot be expected to give of 
its best if the water which it is circulating is only 
tepid. This can easily be corrected by blanking 
off a portion of the radiator and so raising the’ 
temperature of the water. This will not only 
make a difference to the comfort of the occu- 
pants, but will at the same time help the engine! 
to warm up~more quickly and so run more 
efficiently and ‘economically. , Motorists who. 
prefer to run their car for several years would be 
well advised to take certain precautions before 
the worst weather arrives, particularly if they’ 
are forced to park their cars in the open over- 
night. I would recommend that their cars 
should be given a thorough polishing with wax, 
as this is most effective in preventing the cellu- 
lose from being damaged by constant damp 
and the acid action of dirty air. Many buyers 
of the cheaper cars are having the undersides” 
of their cars treated with one of the proprie- 
tary bitumastic materials as a means of deaden- 
ing road noise and vibration. This material 
also protects the car from corrosive attack, 
and for this reason any motorist who takes 
delivery of a new carat the start of the winter 
would be wise to have his car treated in this 
way. 

Many of the troubles with which motorists 
are faced during the winter are traceable to 
their own lack of forethought. One often sees 
motorists who have parked in a city street all 
day being forced to scrape accumulations of 
ice off the windscreen and rear window before 
being able to drive away. The formation of 
ice on the windscreen can easily be prevented by 
covering the screen with a sheet of paper— 
even the day’s newspaper—which can easily be 
held in place by the windscreen wipers. Other 
simple tips that are worth bearing in mind are 
that if the door lock should become jammed 
with ice it can be quickly freed when the key 
is heated in the flame of a cigarette lighter, 
and that if a long run is foreseen it is worth 
while squirting some neat anti-freeze into the 
petrol-filler lock. As draining the cooling sys- 
tem does not also drain the interior car heater, 
it is essential to use anti-freeze on any car fitted 
with a heater. 

I sometimes hear motorists say that there 
is nothing one can do if a front-wheel skid 
occurs, but this is far from being correct. Every 
effort should be made by driving smoothly 
and with delicacy to avoid a front-wheel skid, 
but if it does happen it can be arrested immedi- 
ately by opening the throttle hard. This will 
admittedly cause a rear-wheel skid, but any 
driver of experience should be able to control 
such a skid. I have often suggested that the 
only way to avoid trouble under severe condi- 
tions is to take every opportunity of obtaining 
experience and practising one’s responses to 
the emergency that will probably happen one 
day. To be a highly skilled driver one must, I 
think, be able to repeat with honesty the say- 
ing of the great French driver, Jean Behra: 
“To me the abnormal is normal,” 


DESTRUCTION OF 
BUZZARDS 


QIR,—When staying in a hilly and 
fe wooded area near the Welsh border 
‘ecently I was disturbed to see three 
»>uzzards hanging in a game-keeper’s 
arder on the estate of a well-known 
andowner. I was particularly shocked 
because I had been watching three 
ther buzzards soaring above the hills 
ind taking advantage of every eddy 
ind current in their effortless flight. I 
vondered what their fate was to be 
rom the woods below. 

Two or three years ago I saw a 
darn owl in this same larder, and it 
loes seem to me that protection 
yecomes a farce when the law is 
louted so flagrantly by the minions of 
hose who should know better.—I.N.C. 

[This letter is referred to in an 
‘ditorial note on page 648.—Eb. ] 


CAIRN THAT MARKS 
A MURDER 

jIR,—A few years ago there was an 
\rticle in CountRyY Lire dealing with 
jhe country around Ballachulish in 
he Scottish Highlands, with parti- 
ular reference to the famous Appin 
Murder, on which Robert Louis 
stevenson based his novel, Kid- 
tapped. Shortly after reading the 


irticle I easily located the cairn at the 
foot of the Wood of Lettermore, 


See letter: A Monarch’s Small Feet 


‘hich marked the spot on the old 
dad where Colin Campbell of Glenure 
vas fatally shot by an unknown 
ssailant. 

This year I returned to the spot, 
jut it was only with considerable 
ifficulty that I found the grey cairn, 
or the whole of the area seems to have 
een altered as the result of afforesta- 
jon. Across the fringe of the wood, 
there the shooter lay in wait” for 
.rgyle’s factor on that day of 1752, a 
jew but rough road has been con- 
tructed by the forestry people, and 
fter several years of growth the 
‘ewly-planted conifers will com- 
lletely hide the historic cairn. In 
act, this year I had difficulty in find- 
ig a suitable angle for taking the 
inclosed photograph, which shows the 
jeap of stones and the new plantings. 
-Cyrit R. Rowson, 47, Sheldon- 
pad, West Derby, Liverpool, 12. 


_ ARTIFICIALS VERSUS 
MANURE 

1R,—In your editorial note, Taste In 
Vegetables (September 5) about the 
scent tasting by a panel of vegetables 
rown with no aid, with artificial 
lanures and with muck, you rightly 
emark that such a test can have no 
tajor scientific importance, as both 
rowing and tasting were on a small 


cale. This was realised by Pan 
sritannica Industries, who did the 
rowing. : 


_ However, in regard to tomatoes 
here is considerable significance in 


‘OOTPRINTS OF KING GEORGE IV CUT 
XN THE PIER AT HOWTH, CO. DUBLIN 
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even this small trial. Everyone was 
amazed at the superiority of the 
tomatoes grown with artificials, both 
in aroma and flavour. In fact, the 
muck-grown tomatoes had no aroma 
that I could detect. 

Another point of significance is 
that cabbage grown with artificials 
required four to five minutes’ less 
cooking, which, in view of to-day’s fuel 
prices, must mean something to the 
housewife.—S. C. CHANDLER (Editor), 
The Grower and Prepacker, 49, 
Doughty-street, London, W.C.1. 


A MONARCH’S SMALL 
FEET 

Sir,—On August 12, 1821, George IV 
landed at Howth, Co. Dublin, and is 
reported to have received a wildly 
enthusiastic welcome. When he 
stepped off the boat on to the pier, his 
footprints were preserved and cut 
into the pier by a stone mason; my 
photograph shows the deeply-cut 
prints. His Majesty must have had 
very small feet—size six by modern 
standards.—ASHBOURNE PorRTER, 12, 
Mount Anville-road, Dundrum, Co. 
Dublin, Ireland. 


A YACHT AFTER 60 
YEARS 

Str,—As my husband has just bought 
the yacht Iverna, we were interested 
to see the photograph of her racing 
in 1894 and to read Mr. 
Ernle Bradford’s article on 
yacht design (September 
5). We wondered if any 
of your readers could give 
us information as to the 
date of Iverna’s retire- 
ment and who her previ- 
ous Owners were after 
Mr. Jameson. 

Iverna is just as she 
was below decks; the 
mast, of course, has gone 
and a shorter one has 
been stepped. There is a 
deck-house amidships, 
but this does not spoil 
her lines. We have 
always been interested in 
the old “‘J’’-class yachts, 
having seen them sail in 
many a regatta before 
the war. Britannia and 
Iverna have _ identical 
accommodation.— 
N. EVELYN MELLOR 
(Mrs.), Summerhill Favm, 
Ashburton, Devon. 


QUEEN VICTORIA IN 
IRELAND 
From the Hon. Siv Edward Cadogan 
Srr,—In your correspondence columns 
of September 26 you reproduce a 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE OLD BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER SEVERN AT ATCHAM, NEAR 
SHREWSBURY. This year it had 168 nests of house-martins 


See letter: A Record Colony of House-martins ? 


photograph of Queen Victoria in her 
donkey carriage. This was taken at 
the Vice-Regal Lodge, Dublin, on the 
Queen’s last visit to Ireland in 1901. 
My father, Lord Cadogan, was at that 
time Viceroy of Ireland. During 
Queen Victoria’s visit he lived at 
Dublin Castle while her Majesty 
occupied the Vice-Regal Lodge in 
Phoenix Park.—EDWARD CADOGAN, 
Carlton Club, 69, St. James’s-street, 
London, S.W.1. 


A RECORD COLONY OF 
HOUSE-MARTINS ? 


Si1r,—In your issue of September 21, 
1951, you published a photograph by 
my wife over a letter from Mr. W. B. 
Alexander about the colony of house- 
martins nesting under the arches of 
Clifton Hampden Bridge across the 
Thames, on the boundary of Oxford- 
shire and Berkshire. The next year, 
1952, the peak of 513 nests was 
reached, since when there has been an 
annual decline until this year, on 
July 27, we could count only 153 nests 
and saw very few birds. 

In his letter Mr. Alexander 
appealed for information about other 
large colonies and was told of a similar 
collection of nests under the old bridge 
over the Severn at Atcham near 
Shrewsbury, though it was not then 
comparable in size to that at Clifton 
Hampden. 

On August 18 this year we were 
able to make a count at Atcham and 
got a total of 168 nests on the old 


Zo 


MURDER CAIRN, NEAR BALLACHULISH IN THE 
SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS, ALMOST HIDDEN BY NEW CONIFERS 
See letter: Cairn that Marks a Murder 


bridge with at least one on the new 
bridge, which carries the main road 
over the river. A pair of swallows 
was also nesting under this bridge 
and several house-sparrows in the 
flood débris collected on _ its 
girders. 

A majority of the nests at 
Atcham were on the downstream side 
of the old bridge (shown in the accom- 
panying photograph) and most of 
them were fitted into crevices on each 
arch, though there were a number 


under the projecting horizontal 
ledge running the length of the 
bridge. Birds were busy feeding 


their broods and there.was no certain 
evidence of interference by house- 
sparrows. 

So it seems that Atcham Bridge 
now has the largest known colony of 
house-martins in Britain, but I should 
be glad to hear of other contenders. 
There are some extensive colonies on 
cliffs, for example, above Malham 
Cove in the West Riding, but they 
would be difficult to count accurately. 
—BrRvucE CAMPBELL, Hordley, Wood- 
stock, Oxfordshire. 


FRIENDSHIP OF GOOSE 
AND DONKEY 


Srr,—It was with great interest that I 
read Mr. Henry Tegner’s article on 
animal friendships in your issue of 
September 12. The most remarkable 
example of such a friendship in 
my own experience occurred in 
the Andaman Islands in the Bay 
of Bengal about the end of last 
century. It concerned a donkey and a 
goose and endured for quite a long 
time. 

The donkey apparently belonged 
to the class of unemployed, as it 
spent most of its time on a piece of 
open ground between my bungalow 
and the Treasury Guard. The goose 
belonged to a native in the bazaar. 
The geese were kept shut up at night; 
but as soon as they were let out in the 
morning one of them used to separate 
from its companions and join the 
donkey, and they spent the rest of the 
day together. 

The donkey was of a lethargic 
disposition and spent much of its time 
asleep, which did not always suit the 
goose, and it was amusing sometimes 
to see the goose walking gravely round 
its sleeping companion, poking it with 
its beak. This generally had the de- 
sired effect, and the donkey would, 
somewhat reluctantly, rise to its 
feet. They would wander off to- 
gether to the vicinity of the near-by 
tennis courts, where there was some 
grazing. 

Occasionally my three dogs— 
a terrier, a spaniel and a mongrel— 
used to organise a donkey hunt. The 
result was a most appalling racket. 
By the time I got out the donkey was 
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going hell-for-leather down the coast 
road, braying defiance; the pack were 
close at its heels, throwing their 
tongues for all they were worth. 
Bringing up the rear was the goose, 
half running and half airborne, 
trumpeting its displeasure at this 
breach of the peace. 

The donkey seemed to enjoy the 
breaks in its rather monotonous 
existence, but the goose, I think, was 
seriously concerned for the safety of 
its companion. 

How this strange association ended 
I do not know. It was still the cause 
of gossip in the station when I went 
on leave in 1900; but when I returned 
eighteen months later both donkey 
and goose had disappeared.—R. F. 
Lowis, Hollybank, Bracknell, Berk- 
shive. 


TREES WITH AERIAL 
ROOTS 


S1r,—In your issue of December 27, 
1956, you published with an article of 
mine a picture of an Australian tree at 
Tresco in the Scilly Isles which had 
sent down a root from high above the 
ground; I mentioned that I was 
unaware of a similar occurrence in 
British trees. 

Recently, however, I came across 
an instance, not in Britain it is true, 
but involving a weeping willow— 
common enough in our islands. The 
circumstances of the tree, which was 
in the Carlsruhe Botanic Gardens in 
Germany, were sufficiently remarkable 
to warrant the engraving and publica- 
tion of the enclosed figure in The 
Gardener's Magazine of 1833. The 
story is exactly comparable with that 
of the Tresco tree: in 1816 the willow 
was nearly thrown by a storm and the 
remains were propped by an oak post. 
From the callus formed by the rubbing 
of this stake a root “‘burst forth” 
which in 1829 was as thick as a man’s 
arm. - 

Another, but quite dissimilar, case 
of aerial rooting was brought to my 
attention by a friend. It is to be seen 
among the old limes around St. Mary’s 
Church, Warwick. I was lately able 
to photograph an example. Here 
stout roots have emerged at varying 
heights from the ground, on the inner 
side of the ancient trunk, which has 
largely rotted away; these roots must 
now largely both feed and support the 
head that remains. Can any of your 
readers cite examples of this occur- 
rence among lime trees elsewhere, for 


ENGRAVING FROM THE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE 
ROOT SENT DOWN FROM A CALLUS ON A BRANC 
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MEMORIAL DOG FOUNTAIN IN BODMIN, CORNWALL, SET UP 
BY PRINCE CHULA OF SIAM 
See letter: For Dogs to Drink at 


surely it cannot be unique to Warwick, 
or offer an explanation of its cause? 

I believe that these Warwick 
trees were planted at the time of the 
accession of William and Mary to 
replace Scotch pines that had been 
tactfully removed.—MILEs HADFIELD, 
39, Hamstead-hill, Birmingham, 20. 


A FAMOUS BRIDGE IN 
ART 


Sir,—I read with interest the article 
on the iron bridge at Coalbrookdale, 
Shropshire (September 12). My grand- 
father, John Peter George Smith 
(1818-1909), was a shareholder in the 
company which owned the bridge. So 
was my father, Francis Rawdon Smith 
(1851-1930), and so were my two 
brothers and I until the county council 
took the bridge over: 

I have a pencil drawing of the 
iron bridge made by my father on 
August 6, 1870. What is more inter- 
esting, I have a rather sadly dilapi- 
dated print, ‘“‘Published as the Act 
directs, 1782, by James Phillips in 
George Yard, Lombard Street,’’ of the 
elevation of “One set of the Ribs of 
the Iron Bridge cast at Coalbrookdale 
and erected over the River Severn, 
near that place, in the year 1779, 
being the first ever made of Cast Iron 
only.’ There is also a reference to the 
coracle in the view near the middle of 
the river. At one time, therefore, it 
would seem that this elevation was 


accompanied by Michael Angelo 
Hooker’s picture, reproduced with the 
article—E. Rawpon SmiItTH, John 
O’Gaddesden’s House, Little Gaddesden, 
Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire. 


GUNS IN A TRIAL OF 
MARKSMANSHIP 


Srr,—Mr. J. Wentworth Day’s inter- 
esting article on the choice of a gun 
(September 19) reminds me of a 
shooting party in Austria soon after 
the South African War. There were 


four Englishmen in the party—Lord— 


Mar, General Oliphant, Lord Lonsdale 
and I—and after dinner there was 
a discussion about guns. Count 
Vosse, who was a very fine shot, said 
that Englishmen talked a lot about 
pattern and paid as much as £150 for 
a pair of. guns (mine were single- 
trigger guns of a recent type) but that 
he was not impressed. 

Count Vosse himself used pump 
guns (repeating shot-guns), which I 
think cost £10 and held eight or ten 
cartridges. He said that he could put 
three shots into a clay pigeon going 
away from him before it hit the ground 
and he doubted if we could. I must 
explain that the so-called clay pigeons 
were made of perforated metal dipped 
in sand; when they were hit the sand 
could be seen to fly out of them. 

Next morning we went to try. 
Count Vosse had no difficulty in 
hitting the pigeon three times, but 
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DOWN THE TRUNK 


See letter’ Trees with Aerial Roots 
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? 
none of us could get his second gun 
before the pigeon was on the ground. 
—Cecit E. BaAnsBury, Great Hormead, 


Buntingford, Hertfordshire. 


FOR DOGS TO DRINK AT 


Sir,—A fortnight after reading the 
editorial note on fountains and 
troughs and their tendency to dis- 
appear from the scene (August 15),'T 
noticed the memorial dog fountain of 
which I enclose a photograph. It is 
barely ten years old and was set up 
in Bodmin, Cornwall, by Prince Chula 
of Siam. It is the only thing of its 
kind I remember having seen any- 
where.—BywayYMAN, Somerset. 


A HOST OF STARLINGS— 


S1r,—I derived much pleasure fron 
Mr. Warren’s article The Hosting of the 
Starlings (September 19). Your readers 
may enjoy the following, from Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’s Journal: 

“Nov: 8, 1874. We saw a vast 
multitude of starlings making an un- 
speakable jangle. They would settle 
in a row of trees; then, one tree after 
another, rising at a signal they looked 
like a cloud of specks of black snuff or 
powder struck up from a brush or 
broom or shaken from a wig; then they 
would sweep round in whirlwinds— 
you could see the nearer and farther 
bow of the rings by the size and black- 
ness; many would be in one place at 
once, all narrow black flakes hurling 
round, then in another; then they 
would fall upon a field and so on... } 
I thought they must be full of enthu- 
siasm and delight hearing their cries 
and stirring and cheering one another.” 
—A. T. BENNION, Shvewsbury. 


PAINTINGS FROM AN OLD 
COLLECTION 


Sir,—I was interested to read the 
question In Coaching Days in Collectors” 
Questions (September 12). The original 
of The Stage Coach Breakfast, by E. V. 
Rippingille, was, I have always under- 
stood, commissioned by my great- 
grandfather, John Gibbons, who 
formed an important collection of con- 
temporary and other pictures during 
the early part of last century at 
16, Hanover-terrace, Regent’s Park. 
The. picture referred to by Mr. 
Gillum would appear to be a later 
version, as my great-grandfather’s 
was dated 1824 and stated to measure 
4 ft. 7 ins. by 2 ft. 9 ins. It was so 
dated when it was sold with other 
pictures and furniture of my late 


(1833) OF A WEEPING WILLOW IN CARLSRUHE, GERMANY, WITH AN AERIAL 
H. (Right) LIME TREE IN A WARWICK CHURCHYARD WITH A ROOT RUNNING 


uncle, C. T. Gibbons, at The Thorn, 
Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex, in June, 1946. 
It was, I believe, bought for just over 
£200, a rather high price for this 
artist. 

I was always brought up to 
believe that the seated figure was the 
artist, as Mr. Gillum states, and also 
that the figure in a cloak in front of 
the fireplace is my great-grandfather. 
I do not think I have ever heard that 
it is supposed to represent any parti- 
cular inn or incident. 

Also from my great-grandfather’s 
collection I have a picture by Francois 
Biard entitled The Young Entomolo- 
gist: Count Rosardu instructed by his 


Aunt Sybella examining the Diamond 
Beetle. The picture represents a boy 
of about 15 wearing a silk coat and 
flowered waistcoat and a powdered 
wig standing and examining a beetle 


| A TABLE 

| See letter: A Patent Lamp 
‘through a magnifying glass, while a 
|middle-aged woman sits at a table on 
which is an open specimen box of 
insects. The room is furnished in the 
French style; a palm tree shows 
through a sky-light and there are a 
hookah and other brass ornaments on 
the floor, which suggests that the 
‘scene is North Africa. The subject is 
|evidently taken from some French 
novel or play. Can any reader téll me 
in what book or play the characters 
appear? I. Biard, I believe, painted 
in Lyons during 1828-48.—L. I. 
|Grssons, Mount Emerald, Kempsey, 
Worcestershire. 


TROUT’S CHANGING 
| TASTE 
|Sir ,—Having read Mr. J. D. Lovatt’s 


article, The Lake Tvout’s Rise—A 
I should lke 


|Theory (September 5), 
|to pose a further problem which one 


\of your readers may be able to explain. 


[tn recent weeks I have been fishing on 
|Weir Wood Reservoir, near Forest 
|Row, Sussex, and, broadly speaking, 
\the trout have come on to rise at 
Jabout one hour before sunset, con- 
\tinuing for about 100 minutes. 
Throughout all this period they have 
risen all over the lake without any 
pause. 

|. During the first half of the rise I 
{have found it impossible ever) to rise 
a fish, let alone catch one with a wet 
lfly; but by using a dry fly of any 
}pattern I have been able to rise 


\ 


| 
/EARLY - 19th- CENTURY PATENT LAMP 
\WHICH COULD BE USED ON A WALL OR 
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several fish and catch the odd one. 
In the second period, however, 
roughly after the sun has set, the 
reverse has been the case and the fish 
have taken almost any wet fly regard- 
less of pattern. 

Can anyone suggest any reason 
why the fishes’ taste should change so 
suddenly and so _ consistently ?— 
RICHARD VENABLES, Roundabout Cot- 
tage, Norwood Hill, near Horley, 
Surrey. 


A PATENT LAMP 


Sir,—Since you illustrated an old 
camphene-burning lamp (Collectors’ 
Questions, August 15), you may be in- 
terested in a photograph of another 
early lamp,.in Chasleton House, Oxford- 
shire. It is made of brass and carries 
the Royal Arms on a plate inscribed 


“Patent Dissolvent Lamp No. 1722. 
The Honble. W. E. Coch- 
rane Invenit.’? Another 


plate gives the further 
information “M. Jose, 
118, Regent St., Agent 
to the Patentee.’ 

The fuel container is 
on the right, giving a 
gravity feed to the lamp, 
which is attached at a 
prudent distance from it. 
There is provision for the 
lamp to be used on the 
wall or the table.—M. U. 
Jones (Mrs.), Snowberry 
Cottage, Preston Wynne, 
Herefordshire. 


FOR ROUSING 
THE OSTLER? 


Sir,—With reference to 
the letter on a glass 
bottle end set in the wall 
of an inn (September 26), 
I have observed some- 
where in Surrey or Sussex 
such a bottle end. Its 
condition made it reason- 
able to: assume that it 
contained a burning mor- 
tar for illumination. It 
was set in a first-floor 
wall at the front of the 
house; I noticed it from 
the top of a bus which 
stopped outside. It was 
set near a long box with 
a lift-up lid into which 
the mail-coach driver 
could drop letters and 
packages without moving 
from his box, and was 
square with a low kick. 

In North Wales, off 
the Harlech - Barmouth 
Road, I inspected two similar re- 
cesses many years ago. It was said 
that they were for containing lights 
for guiding the coming guest to the 
door when wintry gales would not 
permit an outdoor lantern to burn. 
These thick stone recesses were lined 
with the bottle, which had been cut off 
squarely for the purpose. The colour 
was pale green. 

I think it unlikely that there is 
anything in the idea that the bottle 
end was rung to wake the ostler. The 
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coach itself would make 
enough noise on the cob- 
bles outside a  mail- 
coaching house. — G. 
BERNARD HuGHES, Furze, 
St. Mary’s Bay, Romney 
Marsh, Kent. 


WALL MADE OF 
TREE TRUNKS 


Str,—The 19th century, 
which has often been criti- 
cised for the ugliness of 
much of its architecture, 
also bequeathed to us 
some delightful minor 
relics. Summer - houses 
were fashionable, yet few 
surpass in charm the 
little-known one at Herne 
Court, near Tiverton, 
Devon. 

My photograph shows 
how the whole of one wall 
is formed by massive tree 
trunks framing the en- 
trance. The steeply 
pitched circular thatched 
roof and Gothick win- 
dows make up a truly 
rustic retreat for the 
leisurely summer after- 
noons,—CrEcIL FRENCH, 
26, Fairfield-avenue, Whipton, Exeter, 
Devon. 


FIRST AID FOR A CYGNET 


Sir,—Near the boating station at 
Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, on the 
River Avon, are two parent swans 
with three cygnets a few months old. 
One of the cygnets was recently seen 
to be in great distress and unable to 
swallow. A large lump half way down 
its neck and a fishing line trailing 
from its bill indicated the trouble. 

The head waterman took out a 
boat, separated the unhappy cygnet 
from the rest of the family and lifted 
it struggling into the boat. Slowly he 
eased the solid lump of weed in which 
the hook was embedded, up the neck 
and out through the mouth with all 
the line attached. 

No doubt this sort of thing has 
often been achieved before, but per- 
haps not allin a matter of five minutes 
and single-handed at that.—Gay 
CARPENTER (Mrs.), 118, Pembroke- 
voad, Bristol, 8. 


ADAM BROTHERS’ 
GAMBLE 


Str,—Perhaps the most conspicuous 
Adam structure in London at one 
time was the vast Adelphi-terrace on 
the Thames Embankment, which sur- 
vived until 1936. This was the 
building of the 1770s which plunged 
the Adam brothers into great financial 
difficulties and somewhat affected 
their reputation. 

They were lucky to pull their 
chestnuts out of the fire by means of 
the Adelphi lottery. I have seen it 
stated that the subscriptions to this 
real estate gamble totalled more than 
£200,000. I have been fortunate in 
coming across the enclosed Adelphi 
Lottery ticket, which is an interesting 


19th- CENTURY SUMMER-HOUSE NEAR 
TIVERTON, DEVON, OF WHICH ONE WALL 
IS MADE OF MASSIVE TREE TRUNKS 


See letter: Wall Made of Tree Trunks 
confirmation of the supposition that 
to William Adam (the fourth and 
youngest brother) was assigned the 
task of supervising the finances of this 
historic family team. 

He survived the Adelphi venture 
for some fifty years, and was the last 
of the brothers to die, «in 1822. 
WAYFARER, Lancing, Sussex. 


WILD LILIES OF THE 
VALLEY 


Sir,—Mr. Geoffrey Grigson, in his 
pleasant article, Wild Lilies of the 
Valley (September 5), ignores the Peak 
District. Upwards of 45 years ago (a 
good while before he and I met as 
young men in Cornwall) I was at 
school in Buxton, Derbyshire, and, 
though never a keen botanist, I have 
retained vivid memories of at least one 
school picnic, besides several pil- 
grimages with my mother to a 
spectacle only less popular than the 
well-dressings: the flowering of the 
wild lilies in Monsal Dale. 

High up on the wall of the gorge, 
where a light, open coppice of rowan 
and (?) bi rch hung on limestone scree, 
they flouxished in such profusion that 
I fancy they were harvested by 
hawkers for sale in Buxton and 
perhaps as far away as Manchester. 
Are they still there I wonder.— 
C. K. Crorr ANDREW, Hill Brow, 
Brompton, Northallerton, Yorkshire. 


JESTERS CARVED IN 
CHURCHES 


S1r,—Mr. Cecil French, in his letter in 
your issue of September 5, gives no 
reason for his suggestion that the three 
figures of jesters on church bench-ends 
represent St. Genesius; and the identi- 
fication is in fact extremely improb- 
able. The suggestion has been made 
before in the case of the figure from 


- THEBEARER o thes he hes untitled to puch BENEFICIAL CHANCE 


ad shill belong dent in tte SDELPHIL OT TERY &@ Ce ran swrler the 
—Suthouty Eos Act of Parliament sade inthe THIRTEENTH YEAR of J His 


AJESTYS oe S 


Sch Robert ames Adam % Jef 


Millie Mie 


TICKET OF THE ADELPHI LOTTERY HELD IN 1774 BY THE ADAM BROTHERS 


See letter: Adam Brothers’ Gamble 
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The thinnest watch in the world 


S P Ga have a fine selection of watches by 


VACHERON 


ET 


CONSTANTIN 


IN GENEVA SINCE 1755 


PIONEER WATCHMAKERS FOR TWO HUNDRED YEARS... 
AND STILL IN THE FOREFRONT OF PROGRESS 


ASPREY & CO. LTD., 165-169 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


RYEEY 
SHERRY 


Sherry, 
Spinner 


THE 


SODASTREAM Epular 


This remarkable little machine makes Soda 


- KIE, TODD & C9. LTO. 
Te LAW Mae ESTABLISHED 1823 


PRowven oF spain 


and Tonic Water and soft drinks in your own g 
home without trouble and at very low cost. vel QTAC LOUS welcome to your g ues ts 
THE SODASTREAM POPULAR Model 
Twelve Guineas only. 20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 
Rental or extended credit terms arranged. We will post a Sodastream = 
Popular to any address in the world. (Subject to import licence regulations.) Also Magnums 40/- 


Write for full particulars of this and other models. 
SODA STREAM LIMITED (W.C.3), 22 OVAL ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. GULhiver 4421. 


| Combe-in-Teignhead; but there seems 
| no foundation even in this case except 
}a desire to show that a human figure 
carved in a church is that of a saint. 
|The style and attitude of the other 
two figures which you reproduce 
go a long way to show that even 
jin this case the identification is 
unfounded. 

It may be added that Genesius is 

an unlikely choice for a country 
'sculptor in the 16th century. He was 
/not well known in medieval England. 
/His feast was little celebrated (the 
jonly places where it may have been 
kept in the diocese of Exeter are in 
the Cistercian houses) and I do not 
‘think that there is a single certain 
case of an ancient church dedicated to 
this saint. 
Not all such figures are saints 
(some are obscene); so, if the figures 
must have a name, would it not be 
better to avoid further confusing the 
science of hagiography and to call 
them Yorick? — BERNARD WIGAN 
(Rev.), The Rectory, Little Berkham- 
sted, Hertfordshire. 


BADGE 


See letter: Old Cricket Badge 


OF A CRICKET CLUB FOUND IN 
CLAY IN CO. TYRONE 
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A PERSISTENT 
TOOTHWORT 


S1r,—In his article, Plants that Grow 
on Trees (September 12), Mr. T. R. 
Peace mentions Lathraea clandestina 
and says that it grows on the roots of 
willows and poplars. It grows here, in 
some years quite freely, in the vicinity 
of a compost-heap, pushing up in 
April in clutches like little purple 
toadstools dotted about the damp 
track to the heap. It sinks without 
trace during the autumn and, in spite 
of careful marking to protect it, 
occasionally worries me by failing to 
reappear in spring. But after a year 
or two it is back in new places, having 
survived even the compost-barrow’s 
journeys overhead. 


There are no willows or poplars 
near, the closest being a long-dead 
willow the far side of a pond 30 yards 
away. 

I think your illustration hardly 
does justice to the attractive little 
trumpets, which look more symmetrical 
and elegant and less ragged than 
shown in the picture. It 
also does not show the 
odd way in which the 
flowers come straight up 
out of the ground.— 
I. Rosperts (Mrs.), Light- 
water Manor, Lightwater, 
Surrey. 


OLD CRICKET 
BADGE 


Si1r,—I enclose a photo- 
graph of an old bronze 
cricket badge 14 inches 
high, found in clay at 
Aughnacloy, Co. Tyrone. 
The words “Cricket Club” 
are written round the 
hat-band of the figure. 
Can any reader identify 
the club?—M. F. KELLy- 
MOR, St. Grellan’s, Lough- 
yea, Co. Galway. 


A 17th-CENTURY 
BATH-HOUSE 


Si1r,—In the grounds of 
Willoughbridge Wells, a 
house near Ashley, Staf- 
fordshire, is a little red 
sandstone bath-house. 
The house is so called on 


FLAUTIST AMONG THE SEALS 


account of some warm 
springs in the grounds 
which attained consider- 
able repute for their 
curative properties in the 
late 17th century. The 
bath-house was erected 
over some of the springs 
by Lady Gerrard, of Ger- 
rard’s, Bromley, at about 
the same period (1682). 


Thomas Harwood, 
the editor of the 1844 
edition of Erdeswick’s 
Staffordshive, says: “ At 
Willowbridge is a medici- 
nal spring which was 
originally discovered by 
Lady Bromley. It was for- 
merly celebrated for the 
great virtue of its waters 
in curing distempers. 
Samuel Gilbert, a physi- 
cian of the seventeenth century, wrote 
a pamphlet to recommend them. Plot 
counted sixty springs rising within 
the space of ten yards square. The 
water, according to him, carries with 
it the most rectified sulphur of any 
mineral spring in the county.” 

As the bath-house is only 7 ft. 
6} ins. long and 6 ft. 2 ins. wide, it 
would appear that it was built over a 
limited number of the springs counted 
by the good Dr. Plot. In height it 
varies from 6 ft. 64 ins. to 8 ft. 64 ins., 
on the land and water sides respec- 
tively. It is open at the top, and the 
walls are 10 ins. thick. 


In each side of the structure are 
two rectangular window-like open- 
ings with inner sloping sills. The 
architraves are well moulded, and 
there is an equally good cornice, below 
which on one side are two carved 
human heads. On the left is a small 
rectangular recess just large enough 
to hold an ordinary tumbler horizont- 
ally, or a cup. At the base is a 
rectangular opening into the pool; 
near this, outside the structure, is a 
short flight of steps into the water. 
Within, near the foot of the walls, a 
narrow ledge enables anyone to step 
in or out with ease. 

Apart from comparatively modern 
evaffiti there are three or four quite 
well executed inscriptions, perhaps 
cut by those who had benefited by 
taking the waters. There is also an 


> 


BATH-HOUSE, BUILT ABOUT 1680, 
THE GROUNDS OF WILLOUGHBRIDGE 
WELLS, NEAR ASHLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE 
See letter: A 17th-century Bath-house 
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inscription, “Rebuilt August 10th 
1864,’ with probable reference to a 
repair, rather than an actual rebuild- 
ing. 

The structure, which had been 
rather clumsily repaired at the north- 
east, has been recently reconditioned 
and is now in good order. The pool’s 
water is ice-cold and crystal-clear. It 
has been cleaned and now reflects the 
surroundings as in a perfect mirror.— 
G. W. CopELanD, Topsham, Devon. 


STRANGE COINCIDENCE 


S1tr,—My wife was reading to me at 
breakfast a letter from our son while I 
was opening the copy of CountTRY 
Lire (September 19) which had just 
arrived. She was reading “I am 
writing this with that swan’s quill 
we found on the beach,’ while 
my eyes were resting on the title of 
Lord Dunsany’s poem, With a Pen 
from a Swan’s Wing. — Howarp 
SPRING, Falmouth, Cornwall. 


SIGNATURE ON A 
CHEQUE 

From Loyd Bolton 

S1r,—I read with interest the letter 
A 17th-century Cheque (September 19). 
I would point out, however, that there 
was at that time (1693) no Lord Bolton, 
the signature on the cheque being 
that of Charles, first Duke of Bolton.— 
Botton, Bolton Hall, Leyburn, York- 
shire. 


By MADEAU STEWART 


| AM a female flautist. This year 1 decided to 
| give a recital on Inch Kenneth, a small 
| island lying off the west coast of Mull. The 
‘recital was to be for a large resident population 
‘of creatures known throughout the world to be 
‘devoted to music: grey Atlantic seals. As 
far as I could discover from the chronicles of 
‘this island—or, indeed, of the whole of the 
Inner Hebrides—the occasion would be unique 
‘and historic. And somehow I doubt that any- 
‘one will ever again get such astonishing results 
from playing the flute muSic of Bach and 
‘Debussy to seals. 

Conditions on Inch Kenneth were ideal 
‘when I went there in July. The weather was 
fine and warm and the spring tides fell low 
enough to enable me to reach the farthest 
rocks, where the seals live on a sort of lido. 
Here I chose for a platform an elevated rock 
with a good all-round view so that while I 
played I could both see and, if desired, be seen. 
Previous visits to the island had made me 
familiar with the almost embarrassing curiosity 
of the seals. 

Although it was midnight when I reached 
the platform, it was almost light enough to read 
and write. The moon had risen out of the 
Atlantic and the aurora borealis flushed the 
northern sky. All about me inscrutable barri- 
cades of rock screened off the edges of the 
world and it was only after a great effort that 
I was able to bring myself to play in such awe- 
some circumstances. However, after a pre- 
liminary cascade of arpeggios, I started playing 
a Bach sonata. 
| Almost at once there was a stirring of 
shapes on the near-by rocks and_ silvery 


disturbances in the water. Black-backed gulls 
who had been squawking throatily overhead 
until now were abruptly silent. When I started 
on Syvinx, by Debussy, the audience was still 
gathering and at the end I counted at least ten 
seals. This was most gratifying, but by now it 
was not so much their numbers as their behaviour 
that engaged my attention. How near would 
they come? 

My prepared repertoire was exhausted 
and so I launched into The Indian Love 
Cail. I knelt on the rocks and tried to 
edge myself closer to the water. Two Khaki 
Campbell ducks from a near-by bird sanctuary 
circled me twice, fanning my face with their 
wings. Now I was playing Greensleeves. 1 saw 
the seals half raise themselves from the water, 
waving their heads this way and that. Some 
leapt about like porpoises. Two were engaged 
in a sort of country dance, crossing over and 
honouring their partners, while one came 
within three yards and swayed ecstatically 
amid the seaweed. 

The climax came when I gave a high- 
pitched, excessively slow and sobbing perform- 
ance of Danny Boy. To the weird ensemble of 
my thin piping and the indefinable boom of the 
silence was suddenly added the half-human 
voice of a seal. The voice was rough and sad, 
but I remain for ever uncertain of the exact 
form of the song itself because every time I 
stopped to listen, the seal stopped singing. All 
I know is that, bewitched almost beyond endur- 
ance, I decorated the yearning incantation with 
an obbligato composed of slow trills, throbbing 
sustained notes, and inconsequential little pas- 
sages of a mournful nature. Thus the strange 


duet continued under the moon for a full five 
minutes, punctuated at intervals by watery 
sighs, garglings and suppressed cries from the 
floating audience. There was no doubt that 
they preferred shrill and rather vulgar lamenta- 
tions to Bach and Debussy. 

I shall never know what suddenly drove 
my audience away. There was a brief commo- 
tion and then silence. I was deserted by all but 
one sentinel seal, who was as indifferent to my 
music as a commissionaire to a street musician 
outside the Albert Hall. The tide had now 
risen and I had to wade deep to get back to the 
mainland. It was difficult to see clearly; rocks 
transformed. themselves into mermaids and 
mermaids transformed themselves into rocks. 
I heard a call, ‘‘Oo-oo,”” and turned. Who was 
calling? Uneasily I raised my flute to my lips 
to play a farewell tune. 

Then a curious thing happened. I blew, 
but no sound came from my own repeated 
efforts. The wind had risen and only a weird 
disembodied music trickled faintly from the 
flute. Too startled to move, I listened. All at 
once I was aware of being menaced and, 
visualising myself precipitously metamorphosed 
by a seal spell into something inhuman and 
helpless, I was afraid. With trembling fingers I 
tore my instrument apart, stuffed the sections 
into my pockets and, pursued by the silence, ran 
back to the house as fast as I could. 

Now I know for certain that those stories 
about mariners who have been lured away by 
creatures to live in the depths of the sea for 
ever and ever are true. It is almost impossible 
to resist the call of the seal, not to go back, to 
follow. 
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FERNS FOR THE VICTORIAN DRAWING-ROO 


By BEA HOWE 


\ ieee some interest I read 
/ the letter in Country Lire 
Corvespondence (April 25) that 
dealt with ferns grown in 
bottles as a decorative edge to a 
flower-bed. This was once quite a 
feature of some Victorian gardens. 
It is exactly a hundred years ago 
since fern-culture was popular in 
England and our great-grandparents 
were being absorbed in their senti- 
mental study of ferns, which they 
collected and grew in a fernery or 
fern-house, as much a proper adjunct 
of a good type of Victorian villa 
residence as a conservatory. 

The study of ferns was known 
as cryptogamous botany, and, 
according to Miss Anne _ Pratt 
(1806-1893), a well-known botanist 
and the authoress of The Ferns of 
Great Britain and thei Allies the 
Clubmosses, Pepperworts and Horse- 
tails (1855): “One may often 
observe that persons who are fond 
of Nature, and who have never 
yet studied Botany systematically 
are desirous of commencing that 
study with Ferns. Their extreme 
elegance of form, the small wonders of 
the British species, the apparent sim- 
plicity of their structure, and the com- 
parative ease with which they may be 
preserved, all tempt the learner.” 

bye = preserved: Miss @ Pratt 
means pressed in some elegant album, 
of course, or in a herbarium which, 
with-its dried specimens, gives, she 
declared, a far better idea of the usual 
condition of the fern than it does 
of flowering plants. For those young 
ladies interested in: 

How tc make sweet pictures of 

dried flowers, 

Cull’d in the lanes when glow’d 

the sultry hours 
she urged the addition of such 
a delicate little fern as the maiden- 
hair, ““whose main stalk is seldom 
thicker than a packthread.’’ From 
pressing ferns it was a natural step 


2.—SECTIONAL DIAGRAM OF THE BELL-GLASS AND FLOWER-POT TYPE OF FERN-C 
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1.—MID-VICTORIAN GLASS FERN-CASE IN A DRAWING- 
ROOM WINDOW. Collecting and keeping ferns was a favourite 


Victorian hobby. From a coloured plate in Cassell’s Household 
Guide 


to preserving the plant, indoors, in an 
extraordinary variety of elaborate 
fern cases, fern vases, or handsome 
fern pillars. 

An‘ even greater enthusiast than 
Miss Pratt for fern-culture in the 
home was Shirley Hibberd (1825- 
1890), a leading garden journalist of 
his time. His classic book, The Ferny 
Garden: How To Make, Keep, and 


' Enjoy It; or, Fern Culture Made Easy 


(1869), is not only a mine of botanical 
information regarding the whole 
race of ferns but a fascinating source 
of much period material relating to 
his hobby. His style of writing is as 
picturesque as his romantic subject. 
Ferns are to him “my plumy 
emerald pets glistening with health 
and beadings of warm dew” as he 
strolls about his fern-house gathering 
both inspiration and matter for his 
book. 
The grand coloured plate repro- 
duced here (Fig. 1) comes from Vol- 
ume II of Cassell’s Household Guide 
which ran a series of detailed articles 
on fern-culture for the home. It shows 
the mid-Victorian rectangular glass 
fern-case in allits glory set before the 
window of a period drawing-room. , 
_ Most ferns, alas, have forbidding, 
even ugly names, declared Hibberd. 
But this should be overlooked by the 
would-be collector. Are they not 
found in the most delectable of 
umbrageous woods, in dripping dells 
and by the side of tinkling streams? 
Incidentally, J. C. Loudon named 
the lanes of Edgware in 1837 as being 
an excellent locality for the fern- 
collector intent on gathering rich 
green treasure for his garden. 

Miss Anne Pratt, on the other 
hand, gives many a delightful old 
English folk-name for her favourite 
ferns, one of which Hibberd likens 
to “‘as sweet a bit of vegetable 
jewellery as you are likely to meet 
with in a day’s march.’ She traces 
the stories and legends attached to 


ASE. (Middle) 


3.—A SIMPLE BELL- 


GLASS CASE. (Right) 4.—“A VERY HANDSOME PARLOUR RECEPTACLE AND ORNAMENT KNOWN AS ROSHER’S FERN 


PILLAR.” All from Shirley Hibberd’s The Fern Garden (1869) 
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Very ‘soon an enterprising Miss 


them and reprints a delightful poem 
by a Mr. Lee on the graceful lady fern. 
By the fountain I saw her just 
spring into sight, 
Her texture as frail as tho’ shiv'ving 
with fright ; 
To the water she shrinks—I can 
scarcely discern, 
In the deep humid shadow, the 
soft Lady Fern. 
Where the water is pouring for 
ever she sits, 
And beside the ouzel and king- 
fisher flits ; 


There, supreme, in her beauty, 


Maling designed and patented her own 
rectangular fern-case which could be 
heated by means of a gas flame or by 
hot water renewed periodically. Hib- 
berd himself favoured the kind of fern- 
case shown in Fig. 5 because of its 
imposing simplicity and the uninter- 
rupted view it allowed of the specimen 
ferns grown inside. 

For growing under a fern glass- 
bell he named six kinds of pretty silver 
ferns which, he wrote hopefully, if not 
drowned with water, and allowed a 
‘moderate amount of light, would thrive 


beside the full urn 

In the shade of the rock, 

the tall Lady Fern. 

In achapter of his book headed The 
Fernery at the Fireside, Hibberd gives 
all the kinds of fern-cases available at 
the time. They were inspired, of 
course, by the Wardian case invented 
by Doctor Ward, who lived at Finsbury 
Circus and who died in 1868. According 
to Hibberd, the simplest kind of 


stands 


Mi a ni wid 


and give infinite pleasure to grower ame 
beholder alike. 

It might be said that the pic- 
turesque Regency dell or grotto, com- 
plete often with a resident hermit, gave 
rise to the Victorian fernery in all its 
manifestations. To-day, oddly enough, 
the wheel of fashion has come again 
full circle; for the cultivation of indoor 
plants, such as ornamental ivies, cacti 
and the sweet-scented leafed gerani- 


fern-case was of the bell-glass and 
flower-pot variety illustrated by Figs. 2 
and 3. There was also a very hand- 
some parlour receptacle and ornament 
known as Rosher’s fern pillar (Fig. 4). 


ums, grows apace. Soon we may even 


5. RECTANGULAR FERN. CASE WHICH GAVE A Coop 
VIEW OF THE FERNS 


INSIDE. 
The Fern Garden 


SALMON AT NIGHT - 


are and how much of their life stories are 
identical, the habits of salmon and sea- 
trout differ to a degree far greater than one 
might expect. The salmon never comes back 
into fresh water, after its sojourn of anything 
from one to four years in the sea, without the 
intention of spawning, but about one-third of 
the small sea-trout do so. They reach the sea, 
usually about April or May in their second or 
third year and, after a few months of feeding in or 
near the estuary, return to fresh water from July 
to October; they spend the winter in the rivers 
and drop back to the tideway about March. One 
often catches them when salmon fishing in 
February and March and they are not kelts as 
many people believe, because they have not 
spawned. The majority will run up again after 
a few more months in the sea and then spawn. 
Another great difference between salmon 
and sea-trout is that comparatively few salmon 
spawn more than once, the proportion in most 
of our rivers being about five per cent. But 
sea-trout, once they begin to spawn, do so 
annually as a rule, and one of say 8 lb. will 
probably be about eight years old and have 
spawned five or six times. This repeated spawn- 
ing doubtless accounts for the poor quality of 
the flesh of big sea-trout. It is normally off- 
white or dirty yellow in colour and about as good 
to eat as the most inferior kinds of sea fish. 
But from the angler’s point of view the 


Cee © how closely related they 


most important difference in their habits lies in - 


when and how they take his lures. The sea- 
trout is, in English rivers at any rate, largely a 
nocturnal creature in its activity, unless the 
water is cloudy or coloured. Salmon, on the 
other hand, obviously agree with civilised 
human beings that the daylight hours are the 
ones best suited to activity, and that the night 
is the proper time for sleep, or whatever passes 
for sleep in fish. That the salmon is almost 
wholly inactive after dark is shown conclusively 
when one considers how few are caught, in spite 
of the amount of night-fishing that takes place 
from May to October in rivers which hold both 
species. 

Why this should be so I cannot begin to 
explain. It is certainly not defective eye-sight, 
or night blindness, as it is called in human 
beings, because in a number of cases of which I 
know the fish were caught on the darkest of 
nights. One grilse in particular took a small fly 
on one of the blackest nights on which I have 
ever been out. Moreover, if it was a question of 
keenness of sight, one would expect more to be 
caught when the moon was bright, for then the 
light i is far better than it is in the “dimsey,”’ as 
it is called in the West Country, of a cloudy 


From Hibberd’s 


see the re-establishment of the aspid- 
istra and potted palm, or Hibberd’s 
“sweet bits of vegetable jewellery,” 
our native English ferns. 


‘By KENNETH DAWSON ( 


A SALMON AND TROUT POOL ON THE RIVER TAVY IN DEVON. The author 
considers that an angler fishing at night on such rivers is unlikely to catch many salmon 


evening. But this is not the case. I think that 
grilse are more likely to take at night than 
salmon. They are active, restless little crea- 
tures, and when the pools hold many, the odds, 
though still long, are possibly slightly better of 
hooking one after dark. 

In a spell of low water and hot weather 
probably the best and possibly the only chance 
of meeting a salmon is “‘between the lights,” at 
just about the time when sea-trout fishers begin 
their operations in the heads of the pools before 
working down to the tails by the time it is as 
dark as it is going to get. But this is not really 
night in the proper sense of the word, as far as 
fishing is concerned. In a fairly extensive experi- 
ence of night fishing for sea-trout, extending 
over many years, I have never caught or even 
to the best of my belief hooked a salmon when 
it was really dark, but other people have been 
more fortunate. 

In a river I have known intimately for 
many years, the Tavy in South Devon, there are 
salmon and sea-trout. In an average season rods 
catch from 100 to 200 salmon, and in good years 
the total will exceed 300; sea-trout probably 
average about 600. I doubt if the number of 
salmon caught when it is really dark averages 
more than about one a season. 

But there are occasional exceptions, as was 
shown by the experience of an angler of my 
acquaintance. On each of three successive 


evenings in late September, 1948, he hooked and 
landed a salmon, all from the same pool in the 
Dart, the weights being 9 Ib., 12 Ib. and 9 Ib. 
One night when he left the pool a lady took his 
place, and landed one salmon and was broken by 
another. Five salmon hooked by two anglers in 
three nights! 

Salmon rarely take after dark, but they are 
certainly not always inactive then; when the 
water is in order for running they will travel 
during the hours of darkness. Expert opinion 
differs considerably on the extent to which 
salmon will move upstream at night. Richard 
Waddington in Salmon Fishing says : “From 
April onwards nearly all running is done at 
night.’”” Many experienced salmon anglers will 
recall, however, innumerable days in summer 
when all the time they have been fishing there 
has been a constant procession of fish moving up- 
stream intent on running and not on taking. 

From records kept by the Shannon Fisher- 
ies at Thomond weir, where all ascending 
salmon are counted as they pass over an 
illuminated white plate, it has been shown that 
salmon rarely travel during the hours of real 
darkness. The greatest activity is at quarter 
and half light of dusk and dawn, but there is 
also an active period around mid-day. On the 
La Have river in Nova Scotia it was found that 
the main runs occurred at dusk and dawn, while 
mid-day was the time of least movement. 
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A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


| BELLADONNA 


| HE slump in top-level American bridge is 
a strange affair. After winning four world 

championships in a row, the U.S.A. have 
‘lost decisively to Great Britain, France and 
| Italy, the margin in last January’s match being 
| no less than 10,150 at total points scoring. 

. This sounds as though the Americans were 
outclassed from the start, but, in fact, it was 
level pegging until well past the half- way mark; 
4, 000 odd was then lost on a set of ten boards, 
and all was over. But the real damage was done 
|in the first 120 boards, when they had enough 
chances to build up an overwhelming lead; 
instead, to put it as kindly as I can, they never 
missed an opportunity to look silly. For in- 
stance, the Americans gained a windfall of 1,230 
points on the seventh board of the match. With 
| both sides vulnerable Italy were two down at 
‘one table in a bad contract of Four Clubs; at the 
other the U.S.A. were doubled in Three Spades 
jand made it with an overtrick and 100 for 
honours. But 700 points were immediately 

handed back in the following manner: 


| 


a 
Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 

| In Room 1 South (Chiaradia) opened One 
|Spade, and West doubled; East bid Two Clubs, 
‘West Two No- -Trumps. and East. Three No- 
(Trumps. The Queen of Spades was led, holding 
‘West to eight tricks: Note the effect of 
\Chiaradia’s tactical opening at favourable 
|vulnerability. If he passes, West might well 
open with Two No-Trumps; East bids Three No- 
Trumps, and North can scarcely find the only 
lead to beat the contract. 

The American South preferred to pass in 
|Room 2, but West’s system compelled him to 
/open with One Club. The bidding: 


| South West North East 
No bid 1 Club No bid 1 Heart 
/1 Spade 2 Hearts No bid 3 Clubs 
'No bid 4 Clubs No bid 5 Clubs 
No bid No bid No bid 


| East’s One Heart is a step response, show- 
/ing one King. The lead as before was the Spade 
/Queen, South playing the Eight and West the 
|King. Now how, do you suppose, could the 
defence fail to take three tricks, especially after 
|some rather odd play by the declarer? 

| Having cashed the Ace of Hearts at trick 2, 
| West led his small Club to the Queen and tried 
/ another Heart; instead of finessing, however, he 
played the King. When” North’s Queen 
Jappeared on a third round of Hearts, West 
| suspected an outlandishly false card and ruffed 
jwith the King of Clubs. A, trump was led to 
the Ace, leaving this position: 


89762 

& 108 
73 x @ 104 
Oy7 Mee So: 
$KQ & J 105 
& J 5 bo7 

AIS 

& A843 


It is my painful duty to report that North 
was an old friend of mine and possibly the 
| greatest name player in the world, surrounded 
by a sophisticated gallery, yet he was caught 
napping like any golf club tyro. West’s only 
hope was to sneak through the Seven of Hearts; 
North obliged by discarding a Diamond, so a 
Spade was thrown in dummy. The Knave of 
Hearts followed, and now the Ten of Clubs went 


> 


up—too late. Dummy’s other Spade dis- 
appeared, North failed to lead his last trump, 
and the Ace of Diamonds was the only other 
trick for the defence. 

South’s understandable reluctance to open 
the bidding, coupled with his failure to signal 
with the Eight of Diamonds, gave his partner 
some slight excuse for looking silly, but the next 
example savours of unadulterated black magic. 


Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 

The U.S.A. lost 100 after some nice trap 
bidding by West and East: One Club—One 
Diamond; One No-Trump—Two Hearts; Two 
No-Trumps—Four No-Trumps. Not that it 
ince Italy would presumbly go down 
e other table. West 
umps, and the Five 
gand Ace. 
er of seconds. West 
of Spades at trick 2. 
and switched to a 
my’s Six won, West 
that he could now see nine tricks. 

We have all had to look foolish in our time, 
but you may find it hard to spare any pity for 
these two defenders. I would ask you to make 
some allowance for their state of health. The 
whole U.S.A. team were suffering from an over- 
dose of Belladonna. 

The magician in the West seat was named 
(appropriately, as some said) Giorgio Belladonna 
and he was enjoying one of those spells that 
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come to a bridge player once in a lifetime; he 
could do anything he liked, knowing it was 
bound to come off. Another example: 


@ J 
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Dealer: South. Both sides vulnerable. 

Nothing much happened with Italy North- 
South in Room 1; West opened with Two 
Diamonds (Weak Two), and North’s bid of Two 
Hearts was passed out and made with an over- 
trick. In Room 2 the Italian West did not 
open, and North essayed a cunning trap pass; 
he felt pretty sure that his left-hand opponent, 
who happened to be Signor Belladonna, would 
not throw in his hand. The bidding: 


South West North East 

No bid No bid No bid 1 Spade 
No bid 2 Diamonds 2 Hearts No bid 

No bid 2 Spades No bid No bid 

3 Hearts No bid No bid Double 

No bid. No bid No bid 


North had fixed himself, but he chortled 
inwardly when South found a sporting raise and 
East a petulant double. How could he fail to get 
home on a hand that was miles better than any- 
one else at the table could suspect? You may feel 
that East, who had opened fourth-in-hand on 
ten points opposite a passing partner, was a 
little brash in doubling Three Hearts at total 
points scoring with only two sure tricks in his 
hand. But Signor B. had no trouble at all in 
winning three tricks. West took his top Dia- 
monds and led a third, so East’s Eight of Hearts 
came in handy. 


CROSSWORD No. 1443 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 

first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 

“Cressword No. 1443, CountRY Lire, 2-10, Tavistockestreet, Covent 

Garden, London, W.C. b> ’ not later than the first post on the morning of 
Wednesday, October 9, 1957 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1442. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of September 26, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Bacteriological; 9, General; 10, Marking; 
11, Tort; 12, Anger; 13, Pair; 16, Express; 17, Torment; 
18, Upright; 21, Pilgrim; 23, Sobs; 24, Spurs; 25, Anna; 28, 
Indwell; 29, Tce- pail; 30, Nobody’s business. DOWN.— 
1, Begs the question; 2; Cantrip; 3, Earl; 4, Islands; 5, Lambent; 
6, Girt; 7, Coinage; 8, Logarithm tables: 14, vee 15, Grill; 
19, Rubadub; 20, Tipples; “21, Purlieu; 29, Rundale; 26, Bead; 
27, Peri. 


22. 
25. 


ACROSS 


. Amalgamation effected with unilluminating 


results (5) 


. Patch with a stone (6) 
. An odd glass? (6) 
. “Blunt, bow-headed, 


whale-backed,”’ wrote 
Kipling of them (5, 5) 


. Dramatist in a thicket (4) 

.- Does she put on her cap a different way? (8) 
. Raises from 50 taxes (6) 

. “Old soldiers never die’’—but they may end 


their days here (7, 8) 


. Isit a privilege to have it put in front of one? 


(6) 


. Not even touched (8) 
. Listen to this. 
. Two materials in one for padding (10) 

. A horse turns back halfway across the river 


A penny on the drink! (4) 


(6) 


. For travellers it is a matter of annoyance 


rather than suspense (6) 


ee he faints not, nor faileth”’ 
—A. H. Clough (5) 
DOWN 
Dr. Lake in Scotland demanded human 


victims (6) 
An instrument turns up to lean against (4) 


. It makes the bumps gentler at sea (6) 
. Type that won’t be much help to the hitch- 


hiker, evidently (4, 2, 3, 6) 


. Active on the battlefield, but not in the 


kitchen (8) 


. They just get sent off (10) 
. Land and water of the rising sun (6) 
. “Better fifty years of Europe than a 


of 
Cathay”—Tennyson (5) 


. Chaucer lived in one to write about one (10) 
. Therefore the cover isn’t hollow (5) 
. What brought about Eric’s confusion on the 


river (8) 


. A Border castle and not a house beside the 


Thames (6) 


. Given a start this object would be wasting 


away (6) 
Departure book (6) 
There must be a future for him (4) 


Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United 


States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1441 is 
Mr. A. C. Stay, 
16, Kingshill-avenue, 
St. Albans, 
Hertfordshire. 
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AUSTRALIAY 


This plan saves you £120 or more 


It seems foolish to spend money unnecessarily. A journey to 
‘Down Under’ is a major operation to be planned wisely, 
economically and well beforehand. So choose your 

time, travel Boomerang and you can save up to £120 on 

the normal first-class fare. 


The P & O Boomerang Ticket means that by travelling 
out during the quieter times February to May and 
returning during September to December of the same year 
or next, specially reduced fares operate to your 

advantage. And the voyage is more enjoyable, too. 


That £120 will come in useful at the other end to extend 
your stay within the date limits set, or to indulge in more 
sight-seeing, visits to relatives, friends and so on. 


The P & O Boomerang Ticket is a true case of time being 
money. So sail Boomerang. 


4 Here’s a suggestion. Travel during the months of 
36 FOR SINGLE February to May and you get more for your 
JOURNEY money. How? The first-class accommodation is ( 
PASSENGERS Up-graded during the quiet season. You occupy a 
more expensive cabin at reduced rate. 


P.:' ) Still the finest way to travel 


Your Travel Agent can help you with details or write direct to 
14/16 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.I WHITEHALL 4444 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 AVENUE 8000 


sends us two of its 


finest sherries 


KINO SAN PATRICIO 


FOR DIRECT) ORDER ONLY 


The Highland Whisky with the tang of the 
peat ... the perfume of the heather. A 
spirit so subtly distinctive that blending 
requires very special discrimination and 
relatively limited quantities only can be 
produced. That is why we offer this superb 
blend for direct order only. 


%* ORDER A TRIAL BOTTLE TODAY — 39/- per bottle 


Pale, dry, perfect for discerning palates. 


‘KINE & DRY’ 


A most agreeable medium dry sherry. 


NOW AVAILABLE IN THIS COUNTRY re 

%& GUARANTEED _ Cases, Half-cases or Mixed Cases of Wines and Spirits will be 

“ | ers sale ae 4 eo TEN YEARS OLD sent Carriage Free. 

woe rey ° og e ee eco é “Satine Send for our Comprehensive Price List. 

yp PANN Oe oe 76 °Pe 556 00° aS * wo aig. i) 

Imported by MATTHEW CLARK & SONS ETD: 4 | (2 S Baas 
Walbrook House, 23-29 Walbrook, London, E.C.4. BY as : e 9 

To = eae E COMPANY LIMITED 
eurvevors or 432 PARLIAMENTARY ROAD, GLASGOW, 6.4. 


SCOTCH WHISKY Telephone: DOUGLAS 2482 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
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PROPERTY AND THE 


BANK 


market stands to gain much asa 
result of the raising of the Bank 


L is doubtful whether the property 


rate with the accompanying serious 


‘recession of Stock Exchange prices. 
‘The fact is that the drastic raising of 
‘the Bank rate came so suddenly and 


was followed by so swift and so violent 
a reaction that few investors had time 


in which to pull out, and the majority 
have sustained such heavy losses that 


‘they have had no option but to sit 
tight and ride the storm. As for the 


few who were astute enough or lucky 
enough to have got out while the going 
was good, they are probably more 
inclined to go bargain-hunting in oils or 
leading industrials rather than to seek 
safety in the land. 


NO GREAT THREAT TO 
HOUSES AND FARMS 
UT although the sudden raising of 
the Bank rate, coupled with 
more stringent restrictions on over- 
drafts, can by no stretch of the 


imagination be regarded as bull-points 


‘for 


for real estate, there are sound reasons 
supposing that the property 
market will come to no great harm. 
For example, so far as private houses 


are concerned, the wish to own a home 
‘of their own ranks high on most 


people’s list of wants, and though 


_Testrictions on borrowing may have the 
effect of making them settle for some- 
thing short of their ideal, houses will 
continue to change hands in accord- 


ance with the law of supply and 
demand, though probably at lower 


| prices than before. 


The same principle applies to 


farms, though here prices are likely 


} 
| 


| 


| 


|to be less vulnerable to economic 
influences, since in view of the Govern- 


ment’s obvious determination to keep 
agriculture on a sound footing, it is 
reasonable to assume that the banks 
have been asked to adopt a more 
lenient attitude towards farmers than 
towards those who want loans for 
personal reasons. 


FACTORIES AND SHOPS 


ACTORIES, shops and office build- 
ings have often had to contend 


| with changing fiscal policies in the 


past, and history shows that they are 


| well able to withstand them. Indeed, 


this is scarcely surprising when one con- 
siders that the whole financial structure 
of the country hinges on an ability to 


/ manufacture and export goods. 


It may be that strikes, increased 
costs of labour or materials or compe- 


(tition from abroad will result in 
|reduced profits 
‘losses to those who occupy commer- 


and, occasionally, 
ical buildings, but the capital value of 
a property itself increases...auto- 
matically as the date of the redemp- 
tion of the lease draws nearer, though 


| the income that it yields will fluctuate 


according to whether money is scarce 
or plentiful. 


MORE SALES TO MEET 
DEATH DUTIES 


NE likely consequence of the 
raising of the Bank rate with its 
depressing effect on Stock Exchange 
values is that there will be a sharp 
increase in the sales of real estate in 
order to raise money with which to pay 
death duty, for no one likes to raise 
money on a collapsed market. Admit- 
tedly valuations for probate are based 
on current market values, and there- 
fore the amount of estate duty to be 
raised will be reduced in accordance 
with the smaller assets of a deceased 
person. But property values con- 
form slowly to changed conditions on 


|the Stock Exchange and executors 


are likely to take the view that the 
best way of raising money at the 
present time is by the sale of land. 


RATE 


NAYLOR-LEYLAND ESTATE 
SALE 


x important sale of agricultural 
land that took place the other 
day was that of the Naylor-Leyland 
estate of 2,232 acres near Southport, 
Lancashire. The estate, which was 
sold privately by Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons on behalf of Smalley 
Estates, includes 20 rich, arable farms, 
accommodation land and numerous 
cottages yielding a total of £7,651 a 
year in rents. 

Acting for Sir Vivyan Naylor- 
Leyland, the above-named agents 
have also disposed of freehold ground 
rents amounting to £4473 a year 
secured on shops, business premises, 
an hotel and residential properties in 
Southport itself. 


THE DUKE OF BEDFORD’S 
ESTATES 


OR a number of reasons, including 

the international and financial 
situations, the trustees of the Duke of 
Bedford’s Settled Estates withdrew 
his Devon and Cornwall properties 
from the market last autumn, but in 
the spring there was a change of policy 
and it was decided to offer nearly 
9,000 acres near Tavistock in blocks. 
One of these blocks, consisting of 
approximately 1,600 acres near Milton 
Abbot, Devon, was sold privately the 
other day to a family trust by Messrs. 
Humbert and Flint and Messrs. 
Clutton and Drew, of Exeter. The 
Russells have owned the land, which 
includes nine farms, since 1540. 

A smaller Cornish property that 
is due to be auctioned in the near 
future is part of the late Wm. Crough- 
ton Peel’s Trenant estate, near Looe. 
Included among the lots to be offered 
are a manor house dating from the 
17th century, two farms, a small- 
holding, three cottages and some 
woodland totalling some 650 acres in 
all and producing £564 a _ year. 
Messrs Jackson-Stops and _ Staff’s 
Yeovil office will conduct the sale. 

Following the death of Lord 
Henniker, Messrs. Bidwell and Sons 
have been instructed by the trustees 
of the Henniker Settled Estates to sell 
four fen farms near Bourne, Lincoln- 
shire, in order to raise money for the 
payment of death duty. The farms, 
which together cover 905 acres, are 
let for a total of £3,275 a year and will 
be submitted to auction on November 7 
unless sold privately beforehand. 


POPULAR FRUIT FARMS 


OG of the features of the property 

market this summer and autumn 
has been the renewed popularity of 
fruit farms, and there was a packed 
hail at Maidstone, Kent, when Messrs. 
F, J. Parker and Sons went to auction 
with 334 acres of fruit, hop and arable 
land forming part of the Hadlow 
Castle estate. The land was offered 
in seven lots, all of which were sold for 
a total of £38,300, and among the 
individual prices paid were £7,000 for 
46 acres of orchards and £1,250 for 
8} acres of apples. The highest price 
of the sale was £12,500, paid for a 
farm of 110 acres. 

An auction that yielded a some- 
what disappointing result was that of 
Grimshaw Hill, near Henley-in-Arden, 
Warwickshire, inasmuch as the prin- 
cipal lot, a farm of 320 acres with good 
buildings and four cottages, failed to 
make the reserve and was withdrawn 
at £23,500. However, Grimshaw Hill, 
a modern house of medium size had 
been sold privately with 65 acres in 
advance of auction, and 22 acres of 
accommodation land changed hands 
under the hammer for £2,000. Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock were the 
agents. 

PROCURATOR. 


The Romans, now apparently lacking further divinities after which the 
months could be named, simply called this Eighth Month 
having begun their year in March. Regrettably, they continued 
on this unimaginative course to the end of the year. 


Heredity is an odd thing. The gourmet, savouring 
the pleasures of pheasant, of nuts and wine, of Doy- 
enne de Comice (that queen of all dessert pears) owes 
something of his pleasure to those Saxon forbears 
whose appreciation of such things led them to name 
this the Month of Wine. And the soccer enthusiast, 
now well into his form, has something in common 
with the men who came over with Caesar. Look 
in at any big match. The spectacle differs only in 
degree from a gala performance at the coliseum ; 
and you will hear, showered with fine impartiality 
upon the contestants, advice of a kind which every 
gladiator who ever had an off-day would surely 
recognise. Fortunately, this advice is seldom practi- 
cal and rarely heeded ... and therein it differs most 
markedly from that which Midland Bank daily 


provides for thousands of its customers. 


MIDLAND BANK 
Hed: SUS 8B, 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 
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“Great Coopers”, the charming 
17th century home of Sir Roger } 
Hawkey, Bart., now enjoys all the / 
advantages that an Oil-O-Matic 
heating conversion unit 
can provide. 


This house enjoys 
a new glowing comfort from oil 


The wealth of knowledge and experience, gathered from our research and development work 
into the burning of liquid fuel for gas turbine engines, has helped to provide the ideal 
solution to the long-standing problems of house heating—the Lucas Oil-O-Matic Low , 
Pressure Burner. More and more homes, like this one in Essex, are now discovering the 
carefree comfort of Oil-O-Matic heating as something worth living with. Think of the joy 

of constantly controlled heating requiring absolutely no attention. 


Write for further details: 


LUCAS ‘OL: 0- MATIC’ 


(Regd.) 
JOSEPH LUCAS (HYDRAULIC & COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT) L 


— 


MARSTON GREEN - BIRMINGHAM, 33. 


; 4 Hand-tailored town suit in superfine 
THE . oy worsted. Black, with a soft stripe, it is one 
: very good example of our wide range of 


A ‘ g town suits, Price from £35. 0.0 with tax 
“CADE 7 Yo May we show you our -sollection of 
: Zs y materials ? 
~ | _ : 


Gieves 


LIimMIirTEeED 
ESTABLISHED 1785 


27 OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON W1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 2276 


also Branches at Portsmouth - Plymouth - 
Chatham -Dartmouth - Edinburgh - Weymouth - 
Liverpool - Bournemouth - Bath - Southampton - 
Londonderry - Gibraltar - Malta - Camberley 


Now available in two widths, 8’ 3” and 6’ 3”, Example, as illustrated, 

and extensible to any length, from 8’ 3”, in 8 3” x 10’ 3”, 41 gns. 
2 ft. units. Made from heavy rolled steel sec- 
tions electrically welded and completely 
rust-proofed by Hot-dip Galvanizing. Easily 


Other sizes from 28 gns. 


PRESENT ‘CADET’ OWNERS 
can extend their greenhouses 


erected and supplied complete with glass, by the addition of 
putty, glazing clips and foundation lugs. 4, 8 and l0ft. units. 
Made by the Metal Window Engineers with Prices from II gns. 


the international reputation for high quality DEFERRED TERMS 
of workmanship and materials. Can be seen AVAILABLE 


at leading London Stores and at Agents Free delivery England and 
throughout the country. Wales. 


Send for details to:— 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


Horticultural Department A, Braintree, Essex FROM ALL LEADING SHOPS 
(i! Sa eee eee 


ARMING NOTES 


such excellent grass growing 
| steadily through August and 
eptember. Its excellence is attri- 
lutable no doubt to the dry time 
\cperienced early in the summer when 
ie pastures were grazed bare and 
jeaned up nicely to make uniform 
esh growth following the rainstorms 
1 July and early August. Most 
astures have made a perfect picture 
[level growth and those rested from 
jock have produced a thick sward as 
pringy as a thick pile carpet. There 
as been quality as well as bulk, 
idging by the good output of milk 
hich dairy farmers have obtained 
ith little supplementary feeding. 
lhe August milk price paid to pro- 
ucers, although it was ld. a gallon 
tss than we expected, should have 
een profitable enough for most who 
manage their cows well. According to 
he Milk Marketing Board the June 
airy Festival observed in many 
owns did not produce any startling 
sults in increased consumption of 
nilk, but there was an improvement 
a sales of cream. This is a valuable 
utlet, but we must keep pegging 
(way at the liquid milk market. 


N OT for many years have we had 


?romoting Milk Sales 

[ AM glad to seein The Milk Industry 
ik an article by Mr. Norman Ash- 
vorth of the Express Dairy Company, 
vho is chairman of the | National 
Jairymen’s Association’s Publicity 
jmd Sales Promotion Committee, 
orecasting various schemes for the 
jromotion of milk sales which dairy- 
nen can undertake. He considers that 
me of the principal reasons for the 
‘teady decline in milk sales is the fact 
hat most people think that milk at 
jd. a pint is an expensive form of 
ood. He writes: “They have got to be 
nstructed in the facts of the case to 
vealise that at 8d. a pint milk is still 
he cheapest form of food that is avail- 
vble.”’ He notes that milk offers the 
est possible way to take calcium into 
‘he system and that there are many 
»eople to-day suffering from calcium 
shortage who have no idea of the 
jalcium properties of milk. The 
/oundsman should know his customers 
Jairly well, and he should know those 
who might respond favourably to a 
Jittle pressure salesmanship. 


Two Extra Pints a Week 

|AN enterprising project is to be 
| undertaken at a housing estate in 
the East Midlands. The local co- 
»perative society supplies the milk to 
95 per cent. of the householders and 
(hat society, in co-operation with the 
Milk Marketing Board, is promoting 
the scheme. Their roundsmen will 
:ndeavour to induce housewives to 
take two extra pints of milk each week 


\for four successive weeks. As a reward 
|the housewives who respond will each 
be given a half-pint of cream a week 
for the two following weeks. The bait 
for the roundsmen is that the two 
showing the highest percentage in- 
crease will be given first-class return 
tickets to London for themselves and 
their wives as well as the cost of an 
evening meal and tickets for a show. 
This sounds a practical approach. 


Farm Price Supports 

DP RITAIN is not the only country 
which looks after its farmers by 
giving them price supports. There are 
wide differences in support levels 
according to the agricultural policies 
of the countries concerned. They may 
want to expand exportable supplies, 
to reduce imports, to raise farm 
incomes, or to raise production 
efficiency. Tables published by the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation of 
the United Nations in The State of 
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LATE GRASS GOOD 
AND AMPLE 


Food and Agriculture 1957 show that 
Italy, Turkey, France, Japan and 
Western Germany have support prices 
for wheat higher than ours in the 
United Kingdom, and Sweden keeps 
much the same level as ours. But 
our sugar-beet price has been kept 
considerably higher than the prices 
guaranteed in most LEuropean 
countries. 


Abundant Coarse Grains 
AGE UING to the F.A.O. report, 

the world production of coarse 
grains, that is barley, oats, maize, sor- 
ghumand mixed grains, hasrisen vastly 
compared with pre-war days. Canada 
and the United States have greatly 
increased their output, and’so have the 
countries of Western Europe as a 
whole. Western Europe is the main 
market, taking about three-quarters of 
the world exports, but a mild winter 
in Europe and increased domestic 
production cut down the world trade 
and the United States is carrying large 
stocks of maize and Canada is looking 
for an export market for barley and 
oats. 


How the Subsidies Go 


T is still early in the year to foresee 

closely how the cost of agricultural 
subsidies in the United Kingdom will 
tun. Roughly one-third of the total 
payments to farmers are made in the 
form of grants such as the fertiliser 
subsidy and the calf subsidy, as 
distinct from the price guarantees. 
The actual price supports last year 
amounted to £26 million for cereals, 
£35 million for eggs, £34 million for 
cattle, £9 million for sheep and £31 
million for pigs. These were the main 
items. Milk, it should be noted, has 
become a negligible item; the remuner- 
ative price for liquid milk carries the 
lower prices earned for cheese, con- 
densed milk, butter and other dairy 
products. In the current year the 
cereal subsidies are likely to be more 
costly, particularly the barley subsidy. 
The acreage of barley is up and it does 
not seem likely that the world market 
price will, over the year as a whole, 
be as high as it was last year. 


Ancillary Industries 

AM interested in a remark which 

Sir James Turner made in his recent 
address to the British Association in 
Dublin. He said then that it was a 
pity that “while farmers are always 
under pressure on thescore of efficiency, 
so little is ever said about the efficiency 
of the ancillary industries. They have 
the benefit of a firmly based home 
market and they should share with us 
the obligation to cut at least their 
operational costs to the minimum and 
so allow the consumer, through the 
medium of the farmer, to share in that 
benefit.” I look forward to some posi- 
tive action by the N.F.U. to ensure 
that the agricultural industry does not 
carry extravagant costs in the buying 
of feeding-stuffs, fertilisers and other 
requirements. 


Apples at their Best 


ORCESTER PEARMAINS eaten 

fresh in the autumn are among 
the best of our apples. The crop is 
good this year; the fruit is large and 
well coloured. Cox’s Orange Pippin is 
not at its best yet. The crop of this 
variety is not as big as last year’s 
record, but the supply should be 
adequate. A friend who grows pears 
tells me that his crop of Conference is 
of excellent quality, although he has 
not anything like the weight which he 
was able to market last year. He 
thinks that his Conference pears are 
so good that he will store some and 
hope to catch a good market later on. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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BP Energol 


‘Visco- 


proved 


static 


to give 


80/. 


less engine wear 


RADIO-ACTIVE WEAR DETECTOR PROVES IT 


ODAY’s most advanced method of measuring engine wear has 

been used to test BP Energol ‘ Visco-static’ motor oil. This is 
the radio-active wear detector. It actually measures wear while the 
test engine is running. And it has proved that BP Energol ‘Visco-static’ 
gives 80°% less engine wear compared with conventional oils. 

The secret of this advanced oil is that it does a first class job of 
lubricating from stone-cold start to full engine heat. Unlike con- 
ventional oils it is never too thick to flow properly when cold or 
too thin to protect your engine when hot. So it prevents the heavy 
wear which usually occurs in the first few minutes after starting. 
The result is a saving of 80% in cylinder and piston ring wear. 


OUTSTANDING RESULTS 
WITH 
DRIVING SCHOOL CAR 


Here 1s an extract from a letter by 
Mr. Terry Linacre, who owns Terry’s 
Motor School, 59 South Rd. Liverpool 


“<I was first drawn to BP Energol 
‘Visco-static’ by the 80% less 
engine wear which you advertised, 
and quite honestly I was dubious. 


I decided that my new A.30 would 
be a guinea pig in the experiment. 

Previous to this I had had a lot of 
experience in running driving tuition 
cars and the statistics on ordinary 
oils were that at 30,000 miles most of 
them had needed re-boring and 


Mr. Terry Linacre who 
runs a driving school is 
an enthusiastic user of 
BP Energol ‘ Visco-static’. 


were using 5 pints of oil per week on 
a mileage of something like 500-600 
miles. 


I waited until my new car had 
done some 500 miles, then changed 
to BP Energol ‘Visco-static’ from 
which time onwards I used only this 
oil. 

When I disposed of this car at 
33,000 miles (I change my cars 
annually) it was only using one pint 
of oil per 500-600 miles and the 
engine, which was as sweet running 
as new, was nowhere near the re- 
bore stage. 

Summing up my own views on 
this oil, I WOULD BE FRIGHTENED TO 
USE ANY OTHER OIL.”’ 


May, 1957 Terry Linacre 


BP Energol ‘Visco-static’ has been officia!ly approved 


by Rolls-Royce for all their post-war motor-cars 


* Visco-static’ is a trade-mark of The British Petroleum Compary Limited 
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The Heirloom 


The pieces illustrated — 


of tomorrow 


part of an elegant 
Waterford table service — 


are particularly fine examples 
of flat flute cutting. 


aterjord 


Glass 


WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED, WATERFORD, IRELAND 
Distributed in Britain by J. Wuidart & Co. Ltd., 15 Rathbone Place, London, W.1 


@ Why So Many Men 
@® Come to HAWKES 


Hawkes have the pleasure of serving more 
customers to-day than at any time in their 
long history. There’s a definite reason. 
Hawkes’ Department for Immediate Wear 
provides what men want—faultless Savile 
Row tailoring—at a price men feel they can 
afford, a moderate price achieved by 
Hawkes’ use of modern methods. 


LOUNGE SUITS (including lightweight) 
£22.0.0 to £34.0.0. 
OVERCOATS £19.19.0 to £34.19.6. 
SPORTS JACKETS £11.19.6 to £18.10.0. 


An expert team of cutters is at the service of 
those who prefer Made-to-Measure Tailoring 


Bawikes 
Savile Row 


ESTABLISHED 1771 
1, SAVILE ROW, LONDON, W.1 
Tel.: REGent 0186 
And at 12a, London Road, Camberley, Surrey 
A 


Vv. Oo. B.G. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Why does it always have the cleanest doorstep, 
the whitest household linens on the line ? And when 
you step inside, there’s such a freshness in every 
room... such a shining, healthy sink, such beautifuily- 


kept porcelain, such a gleam in the very 
tiles of the bathroom and fireplace. 
The young housewife at Number 
Twelve will tell you how she keeps 
her home clean and fresh as a breath 
of sea air. It’s all done by Parozone. 


ROZON 


DOES MORE THAN BLEACH 


For the Good 
of Your Home 
INSIST ON 
PAROZONE 


Glasgow, London, Nottingham and Woking 


RIDE 


GUARANTEED | 


best on subject; if you disagree return for refund. 


THE EXAM SECRET 7/6 


Pass exams, with 75 per cent. less work 
Ulster Herald—‘‘More than a fair outline of the — 
required technique . . 
grammatic, unorthodox... Away with time-worn 

methods of swotting and sweating.” G 


CAR DRIVING 


. lively, informative, epi- — 


| 


IN 2 WEEKS 7/6 
Greatest ever . . . Daily Telegraph—‘‘Immensely 
practical.”” Wonderful, Q. and A. Packed dia- — 


grams, test-passing hints. 


EASY MADE WINE AND. 
COUNTRY DRINKS 76 


Illustrated. 
drinks. Clear, inexpensive methods. Your book. 


RIGHT WAY TO 


Includes 63 recipes plus children’s — 


A HORSE 7/6 


Sunday Times—‘‘As much good advice as many a _ 
tome at five times the price.”’ Full of illustrated 


instructions. 


FETES AND BAZAARS 
FOR PROFIT 1/6 


FAMOUS CATS 7/6 
Cat lovers will adore this illustrated new book. 
FRENCH IN 

39 STEPS 7/6 
Readers tell us this is the best of its kind. 
THE BUNION 
SPECIALIST 3/6 


Defines method of relieving and curing bunion. 
Richmond & Twickenham Times—“A delightful 
excursion in dry wit . . . serves the more serious 
purpose of offering a tried method of tackling the 


complaint.” 


ELLIOT RIGHT WAY BOOKS 


No. 1, KINGSWOOD BUILDINGS 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


|NEW BOOKS 


WAYS OF 
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NOVELISTS 


AND POETS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


of a poet different from the way of 
Or should it be? I 


I: the handling of words, is the way 


a novelist? 


| think the answer is that it is, but that 
(it shouldn’t be. 


Yet even as I write 
those words “it shouldn’t be,’ some- 


| thing else in me answers back: “I’m 


not so sure of that.” 

The question and the search for 
an answer are prompted by two books 
I have been reading: a new edition of 
H. G. Weils, by Norman Nicholson 
(Arthur Barker, 2s.), and Tea with 
Walter dela Mare, by Sir Russell Brain 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.). We know that Wells 
was contemptuous of words as words 


H. G. WELLS. 


to be dwelt with; which is why lyric 
poetry is the greatest poetry. The 
epic tumbles into the jog-trot, or even 
into bathos. It is all very well to take 
our breath away, but breath has its 
uses, and if it is taken away for too 
long at a time the consequences are 
likely to be unpleasant. The greatest 
lyrics enchant us as would do the 
sight of an Arab horse running on the 
downs; but there is also the bread- 
delivery round. 

This, I am sure, is why one is 
conscious of ill-ease when a long novel, 
as distinct from a conte, has obviously 
been laboured upon. I feel this with 


By Norman Nicholson 


(Arthur Barker, 2s.) 


TEA WITH WALTER DE LA MARE. By Sir Russell Brain 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.) 


BAA AA AAAMNANAMAMNA2A2MA2AMAAA22w2212110 


and felt that, so long as he said clearly 
what he wanted to say, nothing more 


| was necessary. He used to laugh at per- 


fectionists like Henry James, Conrad 
and George Moore. As for de la Mare or 
any lyric poet, one has only to read one 
of the small perfections to be aware of 
the inevitability of every word and 
every stress. To dela Mare, words did 
not, as they did to Wells, say what they 
meant: they said more than they 
meant. Here he is in one of his tea- 
table conversations with Sir Russell 
Brain. He has quoted: 

Break, break, break, 

On thy cold grey stones, O Sea! 
and he goes on: “ Why must there be 
three ‘breaks’? ZTwo would not do.” 
And he wonders why words can say so 
much more than they mean. In a 
later conversation he said that Shaw 
had run down Keats for using the 
word “casement’’ for windows, imply- 
ing that Keats used it because he 
thought it was poetical; but, said 
de la Mare, “No word is poetical in 
itself, but only in relation to other 
words.” 


MYSTERY OF POETRY 


Here de la Mare states what is to 
me the supreme mystery of poetical 
expression: how the association of 
words builds up something that is not 
there in the words as integers. “Out’’ 
is a commonplace word, and so is 
“candle”? and so is “brief.” Then 
why am I deeply moved by “ Out, out, 
brief candle?”’ and why, in this case, 
must there be two outs? Why would 


“Out, out, out, brief candle” be 
wrong? 
To take another case. I have 


sometimes thought, supposing The 
Ancient Mariney had never been 
written to supply the clue, how inter- 
esting it would be to give people these 
six words and challenge them to make 
two lines of supreme poetry out of 
them: “Sea, all, wide, alone, a, on.”’ 
How many in a hundred thousand 
would produce: 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sea? 

But I am sure the something in 
me which said that a novelist can’t go 
on like that was right. We are not 


_ capable of dwelling for too long with 


perfection, or of producing perfection 


both Henry James and George Moore, 
though up to a point I can enjoy both; 
but I don’t feel it with Conrad, 
because I never have with him a feel- 
ing of commonplace unduly exalted. 
It is a dark wrestle of principalities 
and powers. 


WELLS’S GREAT MOMENTS 


However, a novelist shouldn’t, 
and a good novelist doesn’t, treat 
shabbily the weapons he uses or allow 
them to rust. Wells was more careless 
than most men of his stature, but he 
knew that the great moment some- 
times came out of the blue and that he 
must have the resource to deal with it. 
Flying is not a novelist’s customary 
method of locomotion, but he is now 
and then carried off his feet and he 
must do the next best thing when that 
moment comes; and I can think of 
passage after passage in which Wells 
did that superbly. 

The quarrel one has with Wells, if 
so grave a word must be used, is not 
so much with his manner, which at its 
worst had the competence of a fine 
journalist, but with his direction. 
Mr. Nicholson sees this. Writing of 
The Research Magnificent, he says that 
it is not a very good novel, but “I think 
it illustrates very well the forces 
which were destroying Wells as a 
novelist—dry rot within and a 
smothering ivy outside.”’ How far we 
are justified in including Tono Bungay 
in the “social”’ novels I am not sure; 
but it is a sad thought that, if we 
exclude that masterpiece, there is not 
much that has a_survival-chance 
among the vast output of those years 
when, to quote Mr. Nicholson, “his 
purpose was primarily that of disserta- 
tion.”” Yet what was Wells to do? A 
man’s daimon is what it is, and it 
drives him. That it drove Wells 
finally to a belief that his confidence 
in man’s possibility of progress was 
unfounded: this lends to the spectacle 
of his latter years a profound sadness 
and fascination. 

How long can a man draw for his 
inspiration upon his early days? What 
is the place of nostalgia in human 
experience? Proust wore nostalgia as 
a garment at once majestic and fan- 
tastic. Wells couldn’t do that. There 
are critics now who appear to think 
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IMAGINE ME WITH 


A NEW rosacco! 


I'd never have believed it possible, but now [ve tried 
HICKORY the It 
extraordinarily good. It shows it sometimes pays to 
experiment, even with tobacco. Try some. John Sinclair’s 
HICKORY, the Special Navy Cut, is manufactured with 
traditional skill from a unique blend of individually selected 
leaves. For cool slow smoking it is probably unequalled. 


revolution’s taken place. really is 


4/105 IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM TINS 


Also in new pocket-size 2 ounce vacuum tins 
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SPECIAL NAVY CUT 
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The best of Britain 


Antique silver and Regency furniture, Scotch 
whisky and English woollens, fine craftsman- 
ship and classic tailormg—in such things 
Britain is unmatchable. 

Aquascutum coats offer you workmanship of 
a quality outstanding even in Britain, carried 
out in the world’s finest cloths. Shown here is 
BALMUIR, a masterpiece of classic cutting in 
handweven Irish tweed; but allthe Aquascutum 
coats, for town or country, have the same quiet 


distinction. 


Aquascutum 


100 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
and at the best shops throughout the world, 
including Lord and Taylor, of New York 


By Appointment 


@ Manufacturers of Scotch Tartan 
a to the late Queen Mary 
ARS 
G 
GREY owhere else 


=) in all Great Britain 


Ci) can you... 


NCS (AE ...find anything quite like ‘‘The Royal Scotch 

‘ Warehouse’? which is NOT a warehouse at 
CHANEL Wy) all, but a gracious retail store, famous from 
PARIS Piccadilly to the Americas and to the 


Gi) Antipodes, for truly beautiful and original— 


5 
sy; HOMESPUNS and TWEEDS, SUITINGS and 
ARS 
(Ay OVERCOATINGS, TAILORING for LADIES and 
IN?) GENTLEMEN, HIGHLAND DRESS and JEWELLERY, 
(APR TWIN SETS, TARTANS and such like. Most of our goods 
GI) are exclusive. You are welcome to browse around at leisure. 
THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME (AX 
2) 
WL) SCOTT ADIE LTD 
aS FOUNDED 1854 
ey THE ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE 
Note 


Gro 29 CORK STREET AND 27 OLD BURLINGTON STREET 
Wi BOND STREET - LONDON W.! 


at a writer's concern should be 
lely with the moment-in-time in 
hich he finds himself. Mr. Nicholson 
as a better understanding of the 
atter. Writing of the way in which 
Tells’s work was for a time influenced 
y the memory of his childhood and 
juth,'he truly says: “Nostalgia is 
ften a most powerful force in artistic 
reation, and as Wells looked back on 
is early life he felt an emotion which 
simulated and freed all his literary 
owers. New and almost unsuspected 
purces of energy were discovered, like 
il umder a barren landscape, and 
reat fountains of humour gushed up 
> catch light and burn with the 
jarmth of sympathy and kindliness.”’ 


A LEADER OF YOUTHFUL 
THOUGHTS 


“With the completion of the four 
lomedies, the major phase of Wells’s 
york as a novelist had come to an 
nd. ... Wells was now about to take 
pave of the lower middle classes and 
o doing so he was depriving himself 
£ the stimulus of nostalgia and the 
lich deposits of memory.’’ Those who 
re interested in such matters can 
‘bserve the same process, with the 
ame results, operating in the career of 
Arnold Bennett, even though, once the 
(ross-road was reached, the two men 
vent such different ways. Though no 
me could call him a novelist, in the 
Tue sense of the word, any more, 
Wells advanced farther and farther 
nto the position of a leader of young 
people’s thoughts. Some, of course, 
»elieved him to be a misleader of them, 
though this is not the place to go into 
jhat. What is certain is that, for a 
long time, no writer so powerfully 
iffected as he did the direction of 
young people’s thinking in many 
countries. That, in itself, was a 
remarkable achievement.” 

, What will survive of the work of 
‘this “passionate, sincere, argumenta- 
tive and often angry man’? Mr. 
Nicholson, whose book is a miracle of 
concision and precision, thinks that 
the future will remember Wells, and 
affectionately hopes that it will. “Yet 
im hoping this we show ourselves lesser 
men than Wells, for he would not have 
cared a damn.” ; 

(On page 46 is The Cave a 
printer’s error for The Cone?) - 


_ DE LA MARE AT HOME 


|| The conversations that Sir Rus- 
sell Brain had with Walter de la Mare 
took place during the last few years 
of the poet’s life when de la Mare was 
Jhousebound through infirmity at 
‘Twickenham. He had a room with 
compensations: a bit of greenery in 
view, a cricket-pitch, a plane tree, a 
‘glimpse of the Thames. When he had 
ito keep to bed, he had a mirror fixed 
‘where it would give him a reflection of 
jthe world without. The talks show 
/him enormously interested in all sorts 
jof border-line things: ghosts and 
‘dreams, death and the nature of time, 
jand so forth. “He said that he liked 
jjugglers. ‘Don’t you think they seem 
|to have some unusual power over the 
ithings they handle—some non-physical 
|power?’’’ This reminded me of Conan 
|Doyle’s obsession with Houdini, whose 
tricks, he insisted, could not be done 
|without supernatural help. In vain 
|Houdini repeated that they were done 
jas a consequence of incredibly severe 
| physical training. 

You must not expect here the sort 
jof conversation that took place at 
Dr. Johnson’s. It is frail, allusive, 
| flitting—“ as wayward as the flight of 
a butterfly,” says Sir Russell. There 


-than Dr. Johnson, but de la Mare 
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-EVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING ~ continued 


are moments when it seems to me too 
wayward. “‘Do you think,’ he asked, 
‘that the word God is a bad word? 
All the rhymes to it are crude, if not 
rude—prod, sod, rod. Perhaps “rod”’ 
is the best. Do you believe in “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child?”’ He 
had never applied the rod to any of 
his four children.” 


IMAGINATIVE FLASHES 


That’s rather too rambling for 
me, though Sir Russell has warned us 
to expect what the psycho-analysts 
call “free association.” But there are 
flashes. He talked of seeing Bodiam 
Castle moat drained and the water- 
lily roots exposed: “great boa- 
constrictors of roots one didn’t usually 
see. It was quite frightening.’’ And 
there are things like this: ““ He thought 
one ought to have beliefs, which were 
not superstitions, but were not know- 
ledge. After all, what a very small 
part of anyone’s belief was know- 
ledge.” 

A good hare he started was: 
What ancestors would you choose if 
the choice were yours? His own choice 
was rather surprising: “John Wesley 
and the author of ‘When I survey the 
wondrous cross.’”’ Sir Russell Brain 
suggested that one might do worse 


“wondered why Johnson was so much 
loved. He wasn’t the sort of person 
you would include if you were having 
three or four people to tea.’’ Best of 
all is when he gets on to the problems 
of his own art. 


———— @—___—_ 
CAPABILITY BROWN 


EW people who were famous 

during their lifetime can have 
suffered such an eclipse after their 
death as Lancelot Brown, the land- 
scape gardener who came to be given 
the nickname of Capability. Thou- 
sands of acres of parkland, with their 
clumps of trees and serpentine lakes 
came to look so natural that the man 
who more than anyone else was 
responsible for creating them in the 
mid-18th century became forgotten, 
except by a few. Forgotten, that is, 
until the publication in 1950 of Miss 
Dorothy Stroud’s Capability Brown, 
in which she resurrected his reputa- 
tion as a landscape designer of genius 
and showed that he had also an exten- 
Sive practice as an architect. 

Not unnaturally the book stimu- 
lated a revival of interest in Brown 
and his work, as a result of which a 
considerable amount of new material 
has come to light, including a number 
of letters and plans. Miss Stroud has 
incorporated these discoveries in a 
new edition of Capability Brown 
(Country Lire, 3 gns.), in which the 
original text has been revised and the 
appendices extended to include a list 
of hitherto unknown works. Not the 
least interesting item of the new 
material is a draft of a letter from 
Brown in the Pakenham family docu- 
ments, in which he gives his views on 
the essential qualities of a good land- 
scape garden. 


FAMILY TREES MADE EASY 


N ingenious method for recording 
family trees has been devised by 
J. S. Gordon Clark and H. C. V. Jones. 
Their Family Tree Record (31s. 6d. 
post free from the authors at 2, 
Suffolk-lane, Cannon-street, E.C.4) is 
designed to give the ancestors of a 
person for seven generations on a 
number of succeeding pages, as 
opposed to the usual angular family 
tree. The first page is for the an- 
cestors in the male line, and for their 
wives windows are cut on to other 
pages where the wives’ ancestors may 
be recorded. There is an appendix 
for details of more remote female 
ancestors. 


Helena Rubinstein 


Skin Dew 


New moisturizing treatment protects 


and youthifies 24 hours a day! 


OW CAN YOU keep your complexion forever fresh, forever dewy ? 
| | _..with SKIN DEw, Helena Rubinstein’s new creamy moisturizing 


‘emulsion. SKIN DEW is scientifically formulated with ‘ferments lactiques’ 


to replenish vital inner moisture, maintain the healthy acid balance of 
the outer skin. It melts away dryness, smooths out tiny lines—protects 
your skin from blemishes and all impurities. Use SKIN DEW every day 
under your normal make-up or on its own as a young-skin foundation. 
It sinks right into your skin in seconds, leaves no sign of grease... 
protects and moisturizes your skin right through the day. Smooth it 
on, too, when you go to bed—to continue its youthifying work right 
round the clock. SKIN DEW guards your skin unceasingly against dry- 
ness and flaking—keeps your complexion soft and dewy the whole day 


through. 25/-. 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 3 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 * PARIS * NEW YORK 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen 
Linen Drapers, Debenham & Freebody takte, 


in Velvet-fine suede 


et 


The elegant line is gently 
Italian, with the coronet throat 
elasticised for absolute 

comfort. Fashioned by Bally ‘ 
craftsmen in remarkably soft, é hie 
fine velvet-like suede. __ a : 
Black, Blue, Charcoal’Grey. 


7 


Ask for “ AREZZO”’. 
A & B fittings. 


od 


64 gns. 
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Box Suit— beloved of Paris 


and woven in Yorkshire tweed for an English winter. Wide, 
wide collar, deep-notched revers, double-breasted and boldly 
cuffed, this is “‘ Cezanne’, the suit of the year, darling of the 
Paris collections. In black with either white, lime, tan, 
raspberry or gentian. From the suit department on the first 
floor or by post but, please, give a second colour choice: 


Sizes 38, 40, 42—17 gns. 44, 46 to order—19 gns. 


116/7 NEW BOND ST.., W.I. 


h 260 REGENT ST., W.I. 
touc “4 91)2 ‘SLOANE STS. Wale 


in Wigmore Street W1 : LANgham 4444 ; : 


Charcoal grey lamb’s-wool makes a jersey with a 
white naval singlet that buttons in. Without 
| the singlet it looks well over a shirt (Braemar) 


HE tubular dress knitted in broad 

ribs was really the first of the sack 
| dresses. It proved popular, and now 
m the winter collections it is shown as a 
Zenuine sack without a leather belt or 
with a shaped belt. It is smartest 
when there are a high collar that folds 
down round the neck and three-quarter 
sleeves that can be pushed up. Wool and 
all the man-made fibres are favoured, 
sometimes in mixtures and in all shades, 
not only the usual winter ones but pale 
tints and white as well. Tubular dresses 
with little jackets are being knitted from 
one of the newest of man-made fibres, 
acrilan, that has a soft, fluffy, warm feel 
and appearance. 

Wool jersey dresses in thick double- 
knit are all tailored on straight lines, 
either moulding the figure and zipping up 
the back or buttoning down the front. 
Favourite colours are all the beige, biscuit 
and putty tones as well as bois de rose 
and a lovely muted olive green. Small 
tweedy checks in two greys or brown with 
either green or beige look smart for the 
straight button-through dresses. Fine 
woollen jersey dresses are made with wide 
skirts, either gathered like a dirndl or 
softly pleated all round. These take high- 
necked plain bodices, some with narrow 
turn-down collars, others without collars, 
and they usually have flapped pockets on 
the chest. Wool jersey combines with 
ribbed knitting, the ribbing either forming 
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A matching three-some comprised 

of a cashmere twinset and a per- 

manently pleated skirt of Terylene 

and worsted. The sweater has 

three-quarter sleeves, a collar and 
a V opening (Pringle) 


the yoke or binding fronts, collars and 
pockets. A ribbed back pouching over a 
plain skirt looks smart; the front and 
sleeves of the bodice are also plain. 

Another group of dresses in fine wool 
or silk jersey have been designed for 
cocktail time or afternoon occasions. 
These have the slim skirts draped across 
to one side in front and simple collarless 
crossover bodices with three-quarter cling- 
ing sleeves. With some of the fabrics 
composed of man-made fibres the cross- 
over fronts are closely pleated and set into 
a deep yoke that is cut in one with the 
sleeves, and this pleating forms the only 
decoration, for the chic of all these jersey 
dresses lies in their simplicity of line. 
They all drape beautifully and Dior places 
two fans of pleats well above the waist on 
one side of the bodice and by-passes the 
waist with folds falling straight. 

The Italians are featuring a wool 
jersey that is knitted in a mesh pattern 
which they lay over a silk foundation. A 
dress that looks like a pinafore dress in a 
bright shade hangs with only the faintest 
incurve to indicate the waist. It is in a 
plain bright shade. Sleeves and a turtle 
neck collar in black ribbed knitting look 
as though they were part of a jumper 
worn underneath, but the dress is knitted 
in one piece. Cardigan dresses take a long 
sim top and a narrow skirt and the 
cardigan often buttons on to a narrow 
band of ribbing that makes a placket, 
ending well above the hem. Jersey two- 
piece dresses with narrow short jumpers 
and slim skirts pleated in panels alterna- 
ting with plain are included in the Budget 
Shop of Debenham and Freebody. Neck- 
lines vary from the plain and round to the 
upstanding oval collar placed a little away 
from the throat. There are also many 
jumper suits that ape the elongated body 


(Left) The ribbed hood attached to a circular 
collar matches the long thick country sweater 
with a _ semi-fitting waistline (Holyrood) 
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‘unmistakably 


Black Magic _ Backless sheath, 
superbly cut, sublimely feminine. 


_ Black, of course! 7 gns. 


4, 
4 
z 


When evening 


is the nicest time of day 


wear Dandseuse 


We introduce ‘Danseuse’—a Festive Affair, a wonderful Founda- 
tion that dances with you. It grips you, it springs with you in every 
exhilarating movement, and you put it on in seconds flat. A bared 
back and a cleverly styled front—an opened-end zip, it goes on as 
easily as a jacket. See the back boning that makes the willow 
waist. See the elastic front and sides for elegant ease. ‘Danseuse’ 
is light, sheer elastic and lace. No. 6115, white and black. 
Bust 33 to 38, every inch. Front zip 6 gns. 

Hook back model instead of front zip 115/- 


th Fae 


Au Fait Foundations Ltd., 48 Brook Street, W1 
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ine of the ‘twenties, some with long sweaters and pleated skirts that 
ire shorter than usual, others with jumpers that pouch over at the hips, 
vhile they are drawn into a band or have a drawstring to gather the 
ullness in. 

Marl jersey fabrics resemble a smooth flecked tweed and the printed 
erseys in wool fall beautifully for either a dirndl skirt or a housecoat. 
Dne of the newest of the nylon jerseys possesses the bloom of a velvet 
ind is uncrushable. It has been shown for some delightful housecoats 
is well as draped cocktail dresses, and the dyes achieve a great intensity 
»£ colour. 


HERE is tremendous activity among the makers of twinsets and 
sweaters; all of them retain the original twinset in their ranges, but 
de by side with the classic design are all manner of variations. Pringle 
put a collar on to the V-necked sweaters that can be tucked in or worn 
yutside the cardigan or the sweater. They also dye the pleated Terylene 
ind worsted skirts to match exactly their cashmere twinsets. Frequently 
jweaters are given a tie instead of a collar on both the waist-length ones 
that tuck into a belt and the longer hip-length ones. Some have sailor 
jollars and knotted ties. A Vicuna sweater with pleated circular yoke is 
in excellent shape and the wool the softest and most expensive known. 
Braemar have invented ribbed double yokes that are shaped like a 
jurndown collar and knitted all in one with the sweater. Fine pastel 
wool sweaters feature the horizontal neckline and also the curving 
icanthus neckline with three-quarter sleeve. Edges are bound with 
(ross ribbing so that they lie smooth and flat. Extra long jumpers are 
«mitted with buttoned vents either side, or with high necklines folded 
‘cross the neck in front and lying smooth at the back. A hip-length cash- 
mere sweater is finished by a neat buttoned cuff on a three-quarter sleeve 
imd a small pointed collar, simple yet most effective. 
Necklines focus attention among the Lyle and Scott sweaters. 
some are ‘slit down the centre front and piped in a contrast that 
>mphasises the outline. Others run across the shoulders. Small ties or 


This sheath dress is in a beige double-knit wool jersey, a fabric that retains its 
shape. The dress zips down the back and has slits on the ends of the sleeves and at 
the neck and a shaped leather belt of olive green leather (Paul Jonas) 


Thick smooth double-knit wool jersey is checked in dark mixed greens and browns 
for this button-through dress with bracelet-length sleeves and tailored pockets and 
revers (Swyzerli) ; 


Photographs by CouNTRY LIFE Studio 


collars fold high round the throat. Twinsets in mixed pastels look 
different, and so do the many long sweaters with a horizontal neckline 
or a neckband that is either folded round the neck or closely ribbed. 
Fine stripes in two colours look smart for cashmere sweaters that are 
cut short just below the waist and hang loosely. Others with three- 
quarter sleeves may have a wide pointed collar with a cravat folded 
over in between or a narrow turn-down one and also a small tie that 
folds over in front under the collar. 

The outstanding impression of this show of sweaters and cardigans, 
whether cashmere Botany or lamb’s-wool, was of their sleek look and the 
fine working of the seams. Everything has been rendered mothproof. 

Skirts dyed to match by Maxwelle Originals were made in tweed 
and also in the thick light mohair bouclé fabric that is one of the 
novelties of this winter. A deep blue cashmere sweater, close fitting 
with three-quarter sleeves and high neck, was shown with a mohair 
skirt that had a circular hem with two wide box pleats making the entire 
front and a third placed in the centre back. A bright green tweed skirt 
had deep inverted pleats at each side swinging it out and was shown 
with a lamb’s-wool sweater of exactly the same colour. This sweater had 
a high close-fitting collar. 

In the Harrods French room collection of clothes that are made 
to measure a group of attractive deep blues were shown for cocktail 
dresses in gleaming silks. These have moulded waistlines and flared 
skirts. Draped jersey cocktail dresses in a silk that is as fine as chiffon 
appeared in black. One by Balmain featured the low back and the slim 
skirt was draped round to one side with a cascade of drapery falling 
from the waist. For daytime the straight suit reigned: slim skirts and 
straight hip-length jackets made with half-belts at the back or with 


deep folds running down either side of the armholes and caught under 


the arm in a V shape. Top coats were tapered to the hemlines. Day 
dresses were usually slim sheaths. There were also a jumper suit or two 
that were gathered in softly round the hips so that they pouched over. 
With this line the oval collar, standing up well away from the throat, 
appeared. 

The slender moulded dresses require a pliant figure to make them 
look well, and this has spurred the corsetiéres into vigorous action. The 
general trend is for a high waistline on girdles that are cut away at the 
top for comfort into a swallow shape in the centre. The latest Youth- 
craft girdle has a fan-shaped overlapping elastic top that moulds the 
waistline and a top that is in two separate overlapping parts and 
therefore is capable of expansion. This makes the belt exceedingly com- 
fortable and easy to get into. It is made in white, cyclamen pink and 
black in three sizes and is of elasticised net and satin. Kestos are 
manufacturing a front fastening corselette that creates a very slender 
outline. Shoulder straps are detachable and the bra is wired. A backless 
bra has been devised for the many backless evening dresses. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs, 
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SOTHEBY'S 


announce the Sale on Thursday, 17th October, of 
By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


FINE JEWELS AND JEWELLERY 
including the property of M A L L K 4 i T 


LADY DUNSANY, LADY GORE BROWNE, MRS. I. ROBERTS, MRS. L. H. 
HAY, the HON. LEONARD VESTEY, DANIEL MACMILLAN, ESQ., AND SON (ANTIQUES) ETD. 


the late MRS. GALE and the late MRS. P. AGNEW DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


A step-cut Diamond, set solitaire as a King: and an 
18th-century diamond Riviere of 49 collet-set stones 


A FINE SHERATON SATINWOOD SERPENTINE CHEST OF DRAWERS ON 
SPLAY FEET WITH SHAPED UNDERFRAME. THE TOP INLAID WITH AN 
Jewellery Sales held regularly each month. Advice given without charge OVAL PANEL OF BURR YEW. Circa 1790. 


Illustrated Catalogue (3 plates), Is. 6d. Plain Catalogue 3d. post free 


; : : : ‘ E 
Width overall — 3 ft. 5 ins. Depth overall —1 ft. 10} ins. Height overall — 2 ft. 9 ins. ‘ 
Telephone : Telegrams: 
HYDe Pak SOTHEBY & CO. ssisisios Wesao, 40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 | 
Ges 2 ed ieee, Vea aer se Lonion Mayfair 4527 and 6738 - Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 
rag . 
LEGER GALLERIES 
® ‘ 
EST. 1892 (J. LEGER & SON) HYDe Park 2679 


ANITOUES AN Di FINE ART 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone : Aberdeen 20739 Cables : Decore, Aberdeen 
515, LAWNMARKET, 276, WOODLANDS ROAD, 
EDINBURGH GLASGOW ‘ 


A finely proportioned Georgian Mahogany 
Bureau Bookcase, of good colour and in 
superb original condition. Height 6’ 84”, 
Width 39”. Price £155. 


\ 


Canvas 195%” x 15” Painted in Rome 1752 


By RICHARD WILSON, R.A. 
(1714-1782) 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE EARL OF WICKLOW 
See R. Brinsley Ford, Richard Wilson in Rome, Burlington Magazine 
May 1951, pages 165-166, and reproduced plate 28. 
See W. G. Constable, Richard Wilson, page 156 and plate 10 B. 


13, OLD BOND STREET, 


A very fine 18th-century Stone Sun Dial. 
Extreme height 5’ 1”. Base 20” square. 
Price £135. 


Ww. 


